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De La Motte Crest 

This beautiful family crest has its origins in France, and is registered as the official 

DeMotte Family Coat of Arms. 

Its date of origin has been traced back to 1665. 

In 1 868, the town of DeMotte was named after Civil War veteran, 

Colonel Mark L. DeMotte 

The DeMotte family has written and given their permission to 
publish their official family crest. More historical information can be researched at the 

DeMotte Library. 


ABOUT THE COVER 

DeMotte Depot 

In 1 880, talkof a railroad running through this part of the county stimulated great interestamong 
the residents of the village of DeMotte. Lots were sold or donated by Alex McDonald and Dan 
Fairchild, Sr. forthe purpose of locating a town. Three orfour villagers contributed land forthe 
railroad right-of-way. By 1883 the Indiana, llinois and Iowa railroad connected DeMotte with 
Momence to the west and San Pierre to the east. The line later wentthrough to Kankakee and 
South Bend and shopping trips to these cities were common among residents. 

Charles Curtin was the first agent when the depot was built in 1900. He continued in that 
position for forty years. He was the Western Union agent and handled the express business 
aswell. 

The railroad connection at San Pierre established a market and made new commercial 
ventures possible. One was the cutting and bailing of swamp grass hay which sold in Chicago 
for $8 a ton. In winter, rabbits were placed in barrels, covered with water, frozen and shipped. 
During the summer, they were skinned, cleaned, placed in barrels and salted down. 

This line became part of the New York Central System, laterthe Penn Central. The depot has 
been saved and moved to its present location in Spencer Park. 
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MEMORIES OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
AND WORLD WAR II 


By Norman Abbring 

(Parents: Cornelius and Jenny (Kiersma) Abbring 


The Great Depression began with the stock 
market crash in October 1929, # was just 2 
years old at that time , so # learned about it 
from hearing my grandparents , Dad and Mom , 
aunts and uncles talk about it . Many banks 
and businesses failed, but the DeMotte State 
Bank remained open as did most businesses 
in DeMotte. 

Money was very scarce. My father was a 
dairy farmer and shipped milk to a plant in 
Gary, They paid once a month, # happened to 
see one of those monthly checks - it was for 
$ 63.44 . Dad also raised a few hogs and about 109 chickens. Both my 
parents worked long days. For cash in the spring we had asparagus, 
and in the summer we had pickles, in the fail we had potatoes, 
cabbage and onions which dad soldi door-to-door in the surrounding 
towns . If tee was paid with any Indian-head pennies , he gave them to 
me, # thought that was great! 

In the 193f} f s many men could not find jobs. # remember seeing 
men digging drainage ditches along country roads. My parents said 
they were W.P.A. (Works Progress Administration) workers. My uncle , 
Chuck Abbring, was in the Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.) until he 
The Great Depression and World War II Era 1928-1946 Page - 5 




got a job in a gasoline station. They built public projects like 
highways and parks. Another federal program , the Public Works 
Administration (P.W.A.) built bridges , schools and dams. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation was established to insure people’s 
bank deposits. These were efforts by the Federal Government to 
stimulate the economy. 

Those were difficult years, but my parents were careful to shield 
me from the discussions about finances . Oh, I was always told to use 
both sides of my paper in school. But we always had good (not fancy j 
food. We raised our own meat (beef, pork, chicken) and our own 
vegetables. Mom baked wonderful bread, pies and cakes. Churning 
cream to make butter, was my job. That was one chore I did not like. 
Though I still have that old churn. Part of our farm was woods and we 
heated the house with two wood-burning stoves. It was my job to split 
the wood and keep the box in the kitchen full of wood. One winter 
evening after supper, my dad was reading the newspaper and I was 
doing schoolwork - # said to my dad that it was getting cold in the 
house. My dad said, "Yes, it is,” but did not get out of his chair. # 
looked over and saw I had neglected to fill the wood box after school. 

1 just put my coat on, went out to the woodpile and filled the box. Dad 
put wood in the stove, the house warmed up and not another word 
was said. My parents rarely raised their voice to me or my brother 
Tom, but Dad got his point across. 

During my first five school years , there were the common 
children’s diseases, one for each year. Polio was rare and there was 
no vaccine for it until 1954 . We were vaccinated only for diphtheria. 
So, we just got measles , mumps, whooping cough , scarlet fever, pink- 
eye and stayed home until it was over, and then went back to school. 

# was proud when l received my first perfect attendance award in the 
sixth grade. 
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My dad’s parents , his brothers & sisters , and our family all were 
members of the American Reformed Church . In the depression years, 
the church was, of course , the center of worship and religious 
training, but it was also the core of our social life. There was not 
much money for entertainment, but your friends were there at church. 
We visited with them in our homes. We welcomed the preacher back 
from his vacation with an ice cream social outside in August . Each 
year there was a church picnic on the 4th of duly in a member’s 
wooded grove. You met your friends at Sunday School and catechism 
classes. On Sunday evenings there was Christian Endeavor for high 
school age boys and girls « Incidentally, this was often the occasion 
for the first dating experience . After all, the girl did not need a ride to 
and from C.E. So, you see, the Great Depression years were in seme 
ways , the worst of times, but they were also the best of times . 

she Depression also affected countries in Europe and Asia. After 
World War B, Germany was forced to give up valuable territory with 
iron and coal mines and to pay huge reparations . in the early 1930’s 
they turned to Adolph Hitler who became dictator. In Japan , military 
men took control of the government in the late 1930’s. §n Italy, the 
Fascist Party took control with Benito Mussolini as dictator. Ail these 
countries began to try to solve their economic woes by taking over 
territory from weaker nations. 

In 1939 , I was almost 12 years old and entered the 7th grade. 

We, as a family, listened to the news on the radio as we ate breakfast . 
On Sept 1 , just before # went out to catch the school bus, we heard 
the news. Hitler had invaded Poland and World War II had begun. On 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, after Sunday school classes concluded 
our S.S. Superintendent announced that the Japanese had bombed 
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Pearl Harbor. We freshman looked at each other and suddenly our 
world was not the same . We knew the probability some of us would 
eventually be in the Armed Forces. 

I was graduated from DeMotte High School in 1945 . The war 
ended Aug. 14 , 1945 . # entered Hope College in the fall of 1945 and 
was at Hope for one semester before enlisting in the Army Feb. 8 , 

1946 . Basic training was done at Camp Crowder, Missouri . Then # 
took signal corps training as a radio operator. I was shipped out to 
Japan in November of 1946. My outfit , the 11th Airborne Division was 
stationed in Northern Honshee island. We landed in Yokohama and as 
our train moved north through Yokohama and Tokyo , # saw the results 
of that bombing 1-2 years earlier. Block after block for miles there 
was complete devastation, not a building remained standing in a large 
area . What a price to pay! 






MEMORIES OF VIRGIL BARKER 


My name is Virgil Barker. # was born in DeMotte, Indiana on April 
8, 1922, the second oldest of 5 boys and 2 girls. My parents were 
Meiva J., Sr, : and Rachel (Cox) Barker. 

My early childhood days were happy, always lots of kids to play 

with and as time went by, “lots” of 
baby brothers and sisters to keep 
track of. Dad worked in Illinois as a 
crane operator and was home only 
on weekends. He commuted in our 
old Model T Ford. 

Electricity didn’t come to 
DeMotte for several years, so my 
mom, Rachel, did ail the cooking 
and baking on a big old cook stove . 
Heat from that stove was fine in our cold winters, but the kitchen 
became a little “ too cozy” in the hot summers. Mom had a treadle 
sewing machine and she kept busy making clothes for all of us kids 
and putting patches on the hand-me-downs .” 

The depression years were hard, hut we had cows, chickens and 
pigs and raised our own vegetables. It was my job to milk the cows. 
There was always plenty of food . Our shoes and coats were ordered 
from the Sears, Montgomery Ward, and Spiegel catalogs. Ours was a 
happy family. 

I attended DeMotte Elementary School, as did ail of us kids. The 
school was only across the street and through the Fairchild’s apple 
orchard. 

One of my first jobs was sweeping floors at Art Lageveen’s dry 
goods store where I earned blankets for the family instead of being 
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carried out the ashes at the Post Office » Dad, Meiva Jr. and # picked 
pickles for George Knip on shares and took them to the pickle factory 
to sell. St was on the pickle factory road that I learned to drive. 

# attended high school in DeMotte, where a gym and four 
classrooms were added to the original school building in 1936 . Until 
that time, gym classes and games were held in the community 
building directly across the highway from the school. 

The school buses (horse and wagons in the early years) were 
housed in a barn east of the present library. St. Cecilia’s Church 
purchased the barn and built their church about 1952. 

I graduated from DeMotte High School in 1941. Maurice Struble, 
Wayne Oliver and # got jobs at Letz in Crown Point , where we worked 
in the maintenance department. Letz was a manufacturer of hammer 
mills, used to grind feed. We had fun commutes in my 1936 Ford. 

I also worked for a time as a mechanic for Louis Ramp, a local 
car dealer who sold me a car for $10. 

# have vivid memories of watching the 1936 DeMotte fire from 
the school house windows. 

I remember too, anxious times in 1946 when my sister Ella Fae 
(Cummins) contracted polio, as did several others in the community. 

in September, 1942, # volunteered for the U.S. Army, and spent 6 
weeks in training at Camp Lee, Virginia. # went on to Atlantic City, 
Boca Raton, Bamber Bridge in England, then on to France and the 
Battle of the Bulge; I was at Omaha Beach and in Germany. # received 
my discharge on July 26, 1945 . 

After the war, i worked at Sinclair Oil as a pipe fitter for 36 112 
years until I retired. 
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BAUMAN FEED MILL 1927 - 1960 
By Paul Bauman 


in the year of 1927 Lorenz M. and Fern L. Bauman and their son 
Paul L. moved to DeMotte, Indiana from a farm located in the 
southeast corner of Jasper County near Remington, Indiana. Frank M. 
Hart , Trustee of Keener Township at the time hired Mrs . Bauman to 
teach school at the DeMotte Grade School. This teaching position 
helped the Bauman’s Feed Mill to survive through the depression . 

They purchased the house and onion storage buildings that were on 
lots 12 and 13 and then proceeded to install a hammer mill with the 
help of Harry and Bill Bahier, Harry Bahler owned and operated the 
Bahler Feed Mill in Remington at the time. Bill Bahler lived in DeM&ite. 
I am not sure but I think he was the justice of the peace at that time. 
Bill was a ’’Jack of all trades ”, he could do and did anything to make a 
living , he had a very large family - two girls and six boys. 

In 1927 they were building a cement road between DeMotte and 
Hebron which was to be State Road 53. Bauman’s Feed Mill got the 
job of cleaning the cotton bags that the cement came in weighing 125 



1940 - Lorenz M. Bauman 


Owner and Operator of the Bauman's Feed Mill from 1927-1960 
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pounds each , This contract helped very much in the starting of a new 
business . Ray Banning drove the old fiat bed Model T Ford that hauled 

the bags back from the cement- 
laying machine . The bags were then 
shipped by train back to the 
company to be refilled. 

October 29, 1929 , “Black 
Tuesday ” as it was called, was Wall 
Street’s worst day ever as prices 
collapsed and volume hit a record 
that wasn’t to be surpassed for many 
years. The Great Depression was 
beginning. By 1 930 it was in full swing . Before the depression, the 
men that hopped rides on the trains were called Hobos , but during the 
depression they were men that were traveling from place to place 
trying to find work . If seemed that the Bauman house , which was 
located right next to the NYC railroad tracks, was the place for them 
to get something to eat. it was said that these places were marked in 
some way for the next one. 

in those days people had little cash money so they had to do 
anything to feed their families. One way was to shell their com and 
clean it the best that they could and then bring it to the feed mill to be 
ground into cornmeal. They then made corn bread, com cakes and 
many other things from their cornmeal. Lorenz always let the hammer 
mill run ten to fifteen minutes before grinding the corn to clean the 
hammer mill out from the last grinding job. They also brought in wheat 
to make flour to bake bread etc. The main thing was to grind feed for 
ail kinds of live stock . Soon a feed mixer was installed and raw 
materials were mixed together to make chicken , hog and cattle feeds. 
Then Lorenz started to make his own feeds, which was called 
sc KEENERS OWN FEEDS” named after Keener Township. 

The Great Depression and World War II Era 1928-1946 



1939-Paul L. Bauman's 1922 Model T 
Ford that was purchased from 
Ed Sekema for $10.00 
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About this time Lorenz hired his first employee . George 
Summers was the first hired and then Jack Bol was hired a little while 
later. i hey stayed about years. 

Bauman Feed Mill sold a lot of dairy feed to the Otis Ranches and 
in 1932 the dairy company that bought their milk could not pay cash 
for their milk so they issued what was called Script in place of cash . 
The Script could be spent in certain stores in Gary IN. Lorenz bought 
a suit at Goidblatts’s Store in Gary with some of the script that he got 
in payment for feed that was sold to the dairymen on the Otis farms. 
Jake and George Nannenga, Andrew and Dan Sipkema and others got 
script in payments too. 

On July 8 S 1932 the Dow Jones Industrial Average hits 
depression low of $41.22, down from a 1929 high of $ 381.17 . 
Unemployment in 1933 averaged 24.22% of the labor force. March 6, 
1933 Roosevelt closed all the banks for two days. The DeMotte State 
Bank was one of the very few banks that reopened after two days and 
that was through the efforts of August Schultz who raised enough 
capital to bring the capital of the bank to $25,000, which was enough 
for the DeMotte State Bank to reopen . Times were very hard in those 
days. 

Some years later an electric motor and a jack-shaft were 
installed to run a corn cracker and corn sheller at the feed mill. The 
corn shelter shelled the com from the cob and then it was run through 
the cracker, which just cracked the corn , and then it was run over 
three different screens making corn meal. There were three different 
sizes of cracked c&rn mostly used for chicken feed . In 1 934 Lorenz 
started selling Purina Chow feed along with his own brand of feed 
KEENERS OWN FEEDS . About this time Cornelius ( Kewie ) Sekema and 
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was a part-time truck driver. 

Some of the customers that bought most of their feed from 
Bauman’s Feed Mill were: Ed DeVries, who raised Purebred Duroc hogs 
and sold all tine young boars at an auction sale that he held each fait 
Buyers from all over the midwest came to his auction to buy his boars. 
I always helped Ed when he set up for the auction. Dan Sipkema was a 
large dairy farmer. He always had about 100 milk cows to milk twice a 
day seven days a week. When he first started milking they had to do 




easier. Andrew Sipkema was a dairy, hog and chicken farmer. Gene 
Curry ran his dairy operation. Howard Evans raised feeder pigs by the 
hundreds. We would drive alongside the hog feeders and fill them from 
the truck by hand. Eater we would fill them wvni h an auger truck which 
was faster and easier. Ron Mosier raised mostly dairy cows and hogs 
and was a long time customer. Sam Fieldhouse raised laying hens, 
sold eggs and raised asparagus. Bill Hershman lived on route #49 
south of Wheatfield; he raised feeder cattle in a very large way, 
m ts m -S) m ^^n*jy ft^r hundr^^d h^&^^d. 

In 1939 Paul Bauman went to work for Douglas Aircraft in Santa 
Monica, CA. and continued to work at Douglas Aircraft until 1945 when 
the war ended. All through the war years Lorenz organized softball 
and basketball games for our boys who were working at home. 

During the war, DDT, an insecticide, was developed to kill lice 
ami other insects that tormented our stildiers in Europe. This turned 
out to be the best bug killer ever. In fact it was too good . it killed the 
good insects as well as the bad and some of the birds that ate the 
insects. Now DDT is outlawed . Bauman’s Feed Mill started a custom 
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spraying service i& spray dairy barns for flies, corn for the com borer, 
wheat for army worms and for many other applications . An old 
orchard sprayer was use to spray barns and a used Army Jeep was 
converted to spray crops. Crop spraying of weeds and insects was 
added in the early 50’s. Arthur Waistra was a salesman for Crow Seed 
Corn Co . in Illinois and he urged me to start a custom spraying of their 
seed fields. That was the beginning of corn spraying with 2 4 D weed 
killer in our community. Later Sam A. Kingma came to me and wanted 
me t o spray a corn field that had soybeans on the end rows. # told him 
we would kill the beans if we sprayed them with 2 4 D. He said to do it 
anyway because the smart weeds were so bad that the com would be 
hurt by them. So we sprayed and because the beans were in the early 
stages with only the bean shell above the ground, spraying them with 
the 2 4 D did not hurt them. That was the beginning of spraying 
soybeans with 2 4 D. This practice was way ahead of the rest of the 
country and it lasted approximately ten years before other chemicals 
replaced it. 

In 1949 Bauman Feed Mill bought the coal business from Ralph 
BeKock. In the 1950’s J&hn L. Lewis organized the coal miners union , 
UMW. He called a strike which shut down the hard c&al mines in the 
east and in doing that, Bauman’s Feed Mill could not purchase good 
quality hard coal in the east and had to rely on Illinois soft coal to fill 
the demand f&r coal to heat homes and businesses here in the 
BmMotie area . At times we would send trucks to Braidwo&d or Morris, 
#£ for c&al so that we could have coal for our customers. By calling 
this strike, John L. Lewis did more than anyone to change the energy 
needs of our country from coal to natural gas. 
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Through the years, Bauman’s Feed had a few competitors . John 
DeFties trucked in Moormans Feeds. Neil Kaper trucked in Pillshury 
Feeds and later started the Kapers Feed Mill in the old community halt 
(Today it is Fagen’s Drug Store Offices). Sometime in the 1950’s, 
Albert K. BeSstra bought out Kapers Feed Mill . Sam E. Kingma bought 
a portable feed grinder and mixer mounted on a Ford truck and would 
go directly to the farm to make the feed . 

in 1959 Lorenz M. Bauman passed away at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., while seeking treatment for cancer. # was there with 
him when he passed away. The Bauman Feed Mill was my Dad’s 
business. He enjoyed every day of his life when managing it. He did 
not golf, hunt, fish or collect anything. The Bauman Feed Mill was his 
life. In 1960 # sold the Bauman Feed Mill to Albert K.(Bud) Belstra and 
the Bauman Feed Mill was no more. 
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MEMORIES OF ALBERT (BUB) BELSTRA 
Parents: Casper and Grace Belstra 


I was 9 years old when the Great 
Depression began in Oct. 1929 . There had 
been a number of economic downturns in our 
nation’s history, but this was truly the 
greatest . There was one or two short ones 
during the 1930’s, so a new word had to be 
coined, thus , “Recession,” Whatever they are 
called, the result is panic . Money 
disappeared, the stock market collapsed, 
banks failed and closed their doors, often 
forever. 

Dad (Cap Belstra) and mom, raised seven 
of us teenagers on the income from 120 acres. 
Like all farmers, we were somewhat insulated 
from the hard times because we had plenty to 
eat, an endless supply of wood for fuel and plenty of energy. Our city 
cousins , however, had to make do with very little . Soup kitchens and 
soup lines were common. Welfare was unknown. Unemployment 
went to 25-30%, and most of the employed were underemployed . The 
Roosevelt Administration gave birth to several new government 
agencies i.e., the P¥¥A (Public Works Administration), the WPA 
( Workers Protection Agency), CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps), etc . 

# joined the CCC in the winter of 1 939-40 and was assigned i& the 
Medaryville Camp, it was designed for young men who could not find 
employment. We lived much like soldiers, cleaning fire trails in the 
game preserve , cutting block ice for summer storage , etc . We were 
paid $15 per month. 
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Bud and Flo Belstra 



Mom, like most farm wives, kept a fiock of Saying hens. Eggs 
were traded for groceries at either DeKock’s or Swart’s store « A 
grocery bill was common. We lived from one monthly milk check to 
the next . S can still see mom and dad at the kitchen table , by 
kerosene lamp perusing the Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
catalogs, stretching the milk check as far as possible . 

Another new government agency, the REA { Rural Electric 
Administration) brought electricity to rural America . Ours came in 
1936 . Sears Kenmore washing machines took the country by storm . 
Mo more carrying lanterns for doing chores , or pumping water by 
hand. 

The oldest boy and girl got new ciothes , store bought or 
homemade. The younger siblings grew up in “hand-me-downs”. 
Ciothes were patched and socks were darned. There were n© yard or 
garage sales then. 

AH the aforementioned programs contributed to a slow and 
gradual recovery from the Great Depression. In the late thirties , the 
economy was making life somewhat easier. The early forties , the war 
years , with total mobilization, brought an end to the depression . 
America went from a time of economic distress to wartime in a few 
short years. 

O ther remembrances : 

Many more coins than bills in the collection plate 

Saturday eve baths - needed or not 

Penny pencils 

Saturday nights in town 

5 and 10 cent paper bag lunches 


10 cent corn, 10 cent gas, 10 cent fr s , ' i *.*'* : $5" $ ^ h yi 


# spent nearly four years in the U.S. Army, from June 1942 to 
February 1946 , in the Anti-aircraft Artillery and Combat Engineers in 
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GROWING UP IN KEENER TOWNSHIP 
By Norm Chappell 


I (we) didn’t live in DeMotte ; we lived in Keener Township (corner 
of 1000 N and 600 W). So my early life was both in town during school 
hours (at DeMotte Grade & High School) and Southeast of town, 5 
miles, very much in the country. 

We (my parents Claude & Mernie, my brother Don & I) moved to 
the farm June 10, , 1939 , from Chicago . You can imagine the change 
from the city with running water and electricity, to the farm with 
kerosene lamps and an outhouse. Some how we adjusted. Electricity 
(REMC) didn’t come to our road until 1941. Qne thing that helped me 
adjust was a new Schwinn bicycle that # got for Christmas in 1939 
(Bon got one, too —I still have them). Another thing that helped us 
adjust were our great neighbors: to the North, Minnie & Frank Janke ; 
to the East, the Dionne family (with 6 kids) and to the West, Sam and 
Suzie Suffern and beyond them, Ed and Pearl Goetz. They all helped 
us adopt country life . By the way, we all lived in log houses. 

During the summers, Don and I were busy cutting asparagus (1st 
job, at 15 cents an hour, was for Gerhen Kooy who farmed over on 
(now) 700 West). Of course we rode over there on our hikes on sand 
roads, life also were busy picking wild blueberries (mostly in Section 
14 ) and sold them for 15 cents a quart . For recreation, we and 
neighbor Ed Goetz Jr. waded and sometimes swam in Indian Lake 
(now a corn field) on the south side of (now 1000 N .). In the 
wintertime we’d ice skate there . Of course it was always fun to play 
with flie Dionne kids and also, all of us would attend the functions at 
the Kniman Methodist Church and the Kniman School. There were 
always chores to do as we had a cow, pigs, sheep ami chickens » We 
were learning a lot. 
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Riding the school bus to DeMotte was the most exciting thing 
ever. ASS walks of life rode it. There was Jack Shuey, the Hobgoods, 
Luttreiis & Selfoysz the Powers and Baileys , Marion Johnson and Rose 
Schlarp to name a few. Our bus drivers, Maurice Che ever and John 
Terborg , tried to maintain law and order. 

© n O n and I tn &^nsfer^B€§ l^chool 

we both were “ mid-year ” students . That is, Don already had a half 
year in the 5th grade and # already had a half year in the 4th grade. 
Principal A I Ewart didn’t know what to do with us. So, we took tests 
and both of us were placed back a half year ! That was okay as # 
thought how smart these kids were in my class anyway. My 4th grade 
teacher was Miss Be Haan (Mrs. John Boezeman). We were always 
placed in alphabetical order and two of the first kids # met were 
Marinus Boer and Bob Cheever. 

in the 1940s we moved from south of town to (now) Division 
Road, it was a good move as we had a larger farm (2 cows), 
electricity and it was handy to town as Don was in all the sports at 
school. Bon and I continued to cut asparagus, this time for John 
Moolenaar. His sons were in WWii so we cut asparagus on their farms, 
to© (15 acres in all). After asparagus season was over, we picked 
pickles. There were pickle factories in DeMotte, Kersey and Kniman. 
By the way, school let out early (end of April ) so all the kids could help 
out on the farms. 

I Ills era wfas interesting and exciting, With 1 WWII going, with gas 
and food rationing, no one had time or money to go very far. We 
furnished our own fun and going to town for free outdoor movies or 
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going roller-skating (held in portable rinks in tents) was a big deal. 

Don and # became charter members of Boy Scout Troop 57. Our 
Scoutmaster was Herman Heimlich. Our Troop would go to Camp Cary 
near Lafayette for a week each summer. The highlight of the camping 
trip was the baseball game. Troop 57 won every year. The school and 
churches were the centers of activities. Another big deal was an 
occasional trip to Chicago with my parents, on the Blue Bird Bus. It’s 
schedule was twice a day, each way, leaving from Curtin’s Restaurant . 
It was our link to the big cities up north. 
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GROWING UP IN DEMOTTE DURING THE DEPRESSION 

By Janet Coberly 

My name is Janet Coberly. I was born February 25, 1916, the 
oldest daughter of Earl and Ada (Spurgeon) Schwanke, the parents of 
ten children. 

Our family lived with my Grandma Schwanke during the early 
years of my life and then built our family home just east of Grandma’s, 
where our big family grew up. 

# have fond memories of growing up in DeMotte during the 
Depression years. One of the really fun things I remember was going 
to town on Wednesday and Saturday nights when all the stores stayed 
open past 10:00 to accomodate the farm families who were working 
their farms from dawn to dusk. My aunt owned two vacant lots where 
the Post Office now stands and folks would bring blankets or lawn 
chairs to sit on and watch the “Free Movies”, projected on the side of 
the building to the north. “ Medicine Shows” were popular at that site, 
too - Chief Roiling Cloud peddling his own remedy. “Okatone”, which 
was guaranteed to cure whatever your ailment might be. He rode , 
feathered head dress and ail, into town periodically, on his horse to 
sell his special tonic. 

# attended elementary school in DeMotte and remember my 
favorite teachers , Charity May (Fairchild) Wolff and Opal Halleck. # 
graduated from DeMotte High School at age 17. 

My brothers had to gather wood for fuel and my job was always 
baby-sitting. There were always babies to care for and toddlers to 
read to and keep entertained. Consequently, # never beame a very 
good cook - no time to practice! 

Wash day was exhausting; heating a big kettle of water for 
boiling the clothes, washing by hand or on a washboard and hanging 
out to dry on the clothesline and even on the fence . 
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We had to make up our own games like tag and hide-and go- 
seek. I invented the “Silent Came ” to see who could keep from talking 
for the longest time. 

Holidays were always special, Christmas the most memorable . 

My folks always managed to get each of us some kind of gift. 

Birthdays usually meant a cake. 4th of July was always a fun day with 
a picnic, fire crackers and sparklers. We always had fun looking for 
hidden eggs on Easter, too. 

Receiving the “Wish Book ” in the mail was exciting. We looked 
through the pages time and again, then ordered those items we 
needed. 

The “ outhouse ” was the depository for the out-dated Sears 
catalogs. The outhouse would usually be tipped over by neighborhood 
boys every Halloween night. 

I didn’t date until my senior year. I was younger than most of my 
classmates and not interested in boys. 

I was working in Lowell the day of the DeMotte fire in 1936, but 
returned home to see the west side of Main Street destroyed. Sparks 
flew east for three blocks, setting fire to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
McGinnis, my future husband’s grandparents, burning it to the ground. 

I attended Central Normal College and received my Bachelors 
and Masters degrees from Ball State University and taught in the 
Pulaski County School System. 

Perry Coberly and I were “pen pals” while he served a year in the 
U.S. Army in the Pacific. On his return, he was stationed at Camp 
Grant, Illinois, training troops for service in Europe. We were married 
in October, 1943. He was then sent to Camp Swift in Texas. During 
school vacation I went there to be with him, but came home soon 
after D-Day, for he was headed to Europe to serve with the 9th Army. 
After the war, we were several years establishing a home of our own. 
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“ REMEMBERING MY DEMOTTE YEARS ” 
By Alice Rowen Easley 


My dad, “Pop” Rowen, started working in 
O’Riley’s Bakery in Rensselaer, Indiana, when 
he was 14 years of age and he was a baker all 
of his life. In 1927 he went to work for Procter 
and Gamble in Cincinnati, Ohio, where I was 
born in 1928. Due to the depression, he lost 
his job of seven years, and with his family of 
five children, he and my mother, Ruth, moved 
back to Rensselaer where he once again 
worked for O’Riley’s Bakery. He was 
approached by someone from DeMotte, 

Indiana to run a cafe’ that was on the east 
side of the State Highway that ran through 
town. We settled-in, in January of 1935. My first memory of DeMotte 
was living in the back room of the cafe’ where the five of us kids, Billy, 
Buddy, Barbara, Alice, and Jimmy, slept on the floor. 

I was in the second grade which met in the two-room school 
house, and my teacher was Mary Kessinger. My first day I spent 
crying until the first grade teacher Gladys Ewart, took me under her 
wing. She was a cousin to my dad so at least I saw a familiar face. 

We moved into a house with no running water, and our bathroom was 
an outhouse. We had a pump, we had food, we were together, and 
things were looking up. Until ... on a very windy day in April, a fire 
started near Konovsky’s Lumber Yard, and it wasn’t long until the town 
was burning. Gertie Summers, the town’s telephone switchboard 
operator, stayed at her post, calling for help from Rensselaer, Crown 
Point, and Hebron, even though her house was in danger, too. 
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While the town was being rebuilt? my folks ran the cafe ’ they 
called Ruth’s , in a house near Ed DeBruin’s grocery store, one of the 
few buildings that didn’t burn . in the cafe’, the plate lunch special, 
served all day, was fifty cents, an endless cup of coffee was five 
cents, and a slice of pie was a dime . Dad made all the baked goods he 
served in the cafe’, and when he realized a bakery was what he really 
wanted, Mr, Konovsky built him a shop and Ruth’s Bakery was bom « 
Dad said many times, the Dutch custom of stopping twice a day for 
coffee-time was our bread and butter. Everyday, many a table was 
graced with some of Dad’s coffee-time sweets . . . pie, cake, sweet 
roils, cookies. Our family knew hardship and hunger during the 
depression years , but with hard work and a caring community, we 
never knew hunger again. 

My first friend was June Swart who lived across the street from 
me. Her little brother, Jack, was a real pain, so to get away from him 
we climbed a cherry tree and played on the roof of their outhouse . 
When i was in the fourth grade , our teacher was Angie DeHaan, we 
moved into a house on the highway about two blocks from town . The 
whole town was our playground We ss town” kids rode our bikes and 
roller skated on our only sidewalk, the one in front of the stores on 
Main Street » There was always someone to play with — Evelyn Osting , 
Frieda Cheever, Shirley Hart, Mabel Sekema , the Curtin Twins, Mary 
Ellen and Margaret Arm , the Heimlich boys, Curt and Ken, Calvin 
Swart , and # am sure there were others. 

Do you remember when we had a Wednesday night movie? Next 
to the barber shop was a vacant field, except for the town band stand , 
where we sat on the ground to watch the show. The movie was 
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Barkers Barber and Beauty Shop . What kind of movies we watched ', # 

dosTi know, hut it was fun . 

A great place to play was at Sekey’s Ditch west of town . Mfe 
could wade and catch minnows, but the best thing was trying not to 
fall in the water while going hand-over-hand on the pipes running 
under the railroad trestle. Our next favorite place to play was the 
Claitssen Pickle Factory next to the New York Central railroad tracks 
east of town. Mother threatened us with death if we went to the 
pickle factory because railroad tramps hung out there. So, naturally, 
we went. We went by way of walking on the track rails , seeing who 
could stay on the longest without falling off. Once at the factory, 
depending on the time of year, we ran around inside the big vats, 
climbing down a wooden ladder. When it was pickle time , a huge pile 
of salt appeared, and then came the trucks unloading pickles in all 
sizes. When the vats were full of pickles, salt was added by the shovel 
full, and the waiting began » We could reach down in a hole in the lid 
and get a salty pickle . Frieda Cheever Brown reminded me that we 
ran across the tracks to the BeM&tte Cemetery to rinse the pickles at 
an old pitcher pump , and sat in the shade of an &!d oak tree to enjoy 
our treat . The pickles were as sour as the dickens, and we spit and 
sputtered as we ran off to play someplace else , always thankful we 
were not “ caught ” and no one told our mothers » 

Our favorite game after supper was kick-the-can. The neighbor 
kids knew we had a softball diamond in our side yard, so something 
was always going on at the R&wen house. Do you remember when the 
tent roller skating rink came to town? # remember Richard tlenrschs 
letting go of my hand when # was at the end of the line doing the whip. 
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# went flying on my bottom out under the railing onto the ground, # 
was too mad to be hurt. i didn’t think that it was funny then , but I 
laugh about it now. 

Life wasn’t always fun and games for us kids as we had chores 
to do at the bakery every day. The boys carried big sacks of flour to 
the front work table , swept and carried out trash , and when Dad 
wasn’t looking, took down the sticky fly paper strips and chased my 
sister and me with dead flies. Yuck! Barbara and # got dishpan hands 
washing cake pans, trays, and the glass cases. Now-and-then, Dad 
would give each of us a penny, and off we would go to Osting’s 
Department store, where surely we tried the patience of Mari® by 
taking a half hour picking out a piece of penny candy. 

Dad caused a lot of excitement when he bought a movie-sized 
popcorn machine. The farm families came to town every Wednesday 
and Saturday night, and Jim and I put the machine on the sidewalk 
and sold nickel bags of popcorn as fast as we could pop it. Every 
Saturday afternoon, Jim and I popped enough corn to fill two big cans 
that Dad delivered to the tavern behind the DeMotte Hotel. For doing 
that job we got twenty-five cents each, and off we would run to the 
Curtin Cafe’ for a treat of potato chips and an RC Cola, because RC 
had one more ounce of cola than Coke. 

By the time we moved to DeMotte there were three Reformed 
Churches, and one tiny Methodist Church which my family attended. 
The Reformed Churches had a big hand in what the school kids were 
allowed to do, or not do, such as no dancing or movies. I was envious 
of the Reformed kids because they got out of class once a week to go 
to the church across the street for Bible Study. 
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School sports were very popular, and games were well 
attended . We went to school, we had fun, and we behaved. We knew 
if we misbehaved and there was trouble , we would be in twice as 
much trouble at home . # had Mrs. Kessinger again in the sixth grade, 
and she remained my favorite teacher. 

My family went through a time of heartbreak, in 1938, my 
brother, Buddy, age 13, was struck and killed while riding a bicycle on 
the highway at the half mile corner north of town. It was a lovely 
spring day in April, school was out for the summer, and we were 
running barefoot and having fun when Mother called us for lunch. We 
had tomato soup, Kool-Aid, and cookies. We roared with laughter 
when Billy told little moron jokes. I still remember one. Why did the 
little moron run around the cracker box top? Answer: because it said, 
“ Tear around the top.” Within an hour after lunch, Buddy was dead. 

My folks never forgot all the acts of kindness the people of DeMotte 
showed our family, including The American Reformed Church opening 
its doors to the more than one hundred people who attended Buddy’s 
service. Even though that event took place seventy years ago, it 
remains quite vivid in my memory. 

The summer Jimmy was seven and I was eight, we started our 
farming careers cutting asparagus for Oid Grandma Zylstra. We 
earned ten cents an hour and thought we were rich! Also, as part of 
our pay, Mrs. Zylstra gave us all the asparagus our family could eat . 
Jimmy and I thought we were getting cheated because neither of us 
liked asparagus. When # was in my teens, I cut asparagus for Matt and 
Hilda Musch for seventy-five cents an hour. We had to show up for 
work at six o’clock . Though it was hot and dusty work, and hard on 
your back, the growing season was short, mid-April to July 4th . There 
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were eight or ten kids working together, so we had fun , and Matt was 
fun to work for, too. 

It was Sunday and Mother was frying chicken when the phone 
rang. Dad shouted, “Turn on the radio! The Japanese just bombed 
Pearl Harbor. We are at war!” The chicken dinner had to wait be- 
cause Dad and the other shop owners rushed to town to line the 
street with American flags. Life changed for all of us ~ sons going off 
to war, daughters going off to work in factories, and rationing of gas, 
meat, sugar, and shoes became the norm. In school, we bought ten 
cent stamps for war bonds, blackout curtains covered the windows in 
the gym, war posters like “Loose lips, sink ships” covered the hall 
walls, and school children collected metal scrap for cannons. Dad 
also caused a riot when he had to raise the cost of bread from ten 
cents to twelve cents, and doughnuts went from fifteen cents to 
twenty cents a dozen. 

The Historical Society asked me to write my memoirs from the 
depression years to World War II. It has been fun stirring up old 
memories. I hope mine stir up your memories, too. DeMotte was a 
great place to grow up. In later years, when I went back to visit my 
dad, I always felt I was coming home. 

Alice Rowen Easley, September 2008, Carmel, Indiana 



"Pop" and Ruth Rowen - 1936 
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i was born at home on January 5, 1926 , the second son of 
Howard and Emily Evans. My brother John Howard (Jack) was three 
years older. My Dad’s family moved to DeMotte from Davis Junction , 
Illinois; that was located near Rockford. JP Evans had 4 sons and 
owned 500 acres of prime farm land . When the boys got married; 
there wasn’t enough Sand to support five families , so JP Evans traded 
the 500 acres for 1000 acres in Northern Jasper County —3 112 miles 
north of the town of DeMotte. 600 acres was on the east side of what 
is now Hwy 231, and 400 acres was on the west side . This land was 
mostly marsh land and timber. So they had to clear the land, and built 
a drainage pump. The Evans ’ built the first drainage pump in the area, 
which is now located on Hwy 231, where it now says Dutch Acre farm. 


This is where JP Evans, and sons, Howard, Harvey and Don lived. A 
small house was built to the north of the big house, for son Paul and 
his wife, Evangeline, in this same area they built a horse barn, silo , 
cattle bam , machine shed, and a garage near the house . The horse 
barn held about a dozen horses, and had a hay mow upstairs , We had 
horses , cattle, and about 300 chickens. We kepi about 50 chickens 


When we first lived there , the road in front was gravel . If didn’t 
go across the Kankakee River. The first road to go across the 
Kankakee River was 70-0 W, which was called the Old Grade, which 


Before I started school, Hwy 231 was paved. I remember my 
brother Jack got a new pair of roller skates . A neighbor boy, Wes 

Swisher, borrowed Jack’s new skates, and skated the 3 112 miles to 
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town. He completely wore out the wheels on the skates? and had t o 
walk back. That was the end of the skates. 

One of my fond memories, was spearing carp , If flooded every 
Spring, west of 231 , and we used a pitch fork and went in the fields 
day and night and speared carp. We gave them to anyone in town 
that wanted carp . 

When it was time for me to start school, my mother got me 
ready, and I was supposed to wait by the road for the bus. I didn’t 
want to go to school. When I saw the bus coming, I ran in the corn 
field and hid . When Mom found me she just said: “I guess he’s not 
ready for school and she let me stay home another year. 

I played 4 years of both basketball and football, in those years, 
DeMotte High School had a 6 man football team. I remember playing 
with Sig Boezeman, Bob (Rabbit) Anderson, Paul Hoffman and LaWerne 
(Deedle) Blankenbaker. in our Senior year, our basketball team won 
the Kankakee Walley Tournament, and through the year, we won 1 7 
games and lost 5. In football, we won the Conference . 

World War II was going strong during my Senior year. 

Gerrit Wan Keppei was drafted, and had to leave before graduation, but 
he was given his diploma. I got a deferment until I graduated and then 
i went in the Navy, and trained at Great Lakes, IL. Without delay, I was 
put on the USS DeHaven 727, a destroyer. I was with the 3rd fleet in 
the Pacific for 18 months . I was assigned to a 40 millimeter gun , and 
we shot down about a dozen kamikaze, which were Japanese pilots 
that were assigned to make suicidal crashes. 

A vivid recollection, is going through one of history’s greatest 
typhoons. Before the Japanese peace treaty was signed, many naval 
fleets were headed for Japan. A huge typhoon was in the forecast . 
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The other fleets chose to skirt around this area. Bui Admiral “Bull” 
Halsey decided to take his fleet right through the middle •. We lost 
three ships , and many men in this shark infested Pacific Ocean. 

Prior to the signing of the peace treaty, our ship went into Tokyo 
Bay, at night, to see how much fire power they had. They figured they 
didn’t have much, it was a mine field . 

On September 2, 1945, representatives of Japan signed the offi- 
cial statement of surrender ending World War II, aboard the U.S. 
battleship Missouri, which lay at anchor in Tokyo Bay. Japan had 
verbally agreed to end the war on August 14, 1945. Representatives 
of all allied nations were present for the official ceremonies. Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman declared September 2 as the day Americans 
should celebrate V-J Day. 

Our ship, the iJSS DeHaven DD727 was chosen to take an Admi- 
ral into Tokyo Bay to witness the official surrender ceremonies as a 
representative of our Task Group, and to be his flagship for the occa- 
sion . So, our two-star Rear Admiral’s flag was broken out as our guest , 
Rear Admiral J.F. Shaforth came aboard. We were all broken out of 
our bunks about 0430 for breakfast that morning, in order to get ev- 
erything in readiness to anchor in the bay by 0630 . It was daylight 
very early, so we did some first-class sightseeing on the way in. One 
of the scenes we will all remember is that of the big Yokasuka naval 
base with the Japanese battleship Nagato dominating the scene with 
her ugly pagoda mast, so typically Jap . She is lying there now, harm- 
less, a ship with her “teeth” pulled. Upon arrival in the bay we were 
ordered to drop our hook about one thousand feet off the port bow of 
the Missouri, the big battlewagon on which the surrender ceremonies 
actually took place . In this made-to-order position, we had a ringside 
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seat to watch the various ships bringing the Generals and Admirals 
and high ranking officials from the different Allied Nations to witness 
and sign the documents. At the climax of the ceremony, a great fleet 
^0-'' ^ /' i ' 0 - ^;' ’'. 'i r r n r planes flew over the Missouri. St was indeed a 

display that made us all proud of our Armed Forces, imagine , 500 
Superforts plus 800 assorted Navy planes , all sweeping across the 
sky in one sprawling group! It was a sight that we shall probably 
never see again. 

Geographically, the spot where we anchored is about six miles 
from the city of Yokohama, with Tokyo itself up the bay about 15 miles 
further. We are able to see many of the industrial buildings of the 
former city and even a few of Tokyo’s landmarks were barely visible. 
Our one big regret is that Mount Fujiama, ever present on all post- 
cards of Japan , was hidden behind a heavy layer of clouds. 

When General MacArthur left the Missouri after the ceremony, 
the destroyer flying his flag passed only a couple hundred yards from 
us. The General and his Staff officers were out on deck at the time so 
we had a good long-distance look at him too. 

After this, we returned to our own Task Group. This day estab- 
lished an endurance record for our ship . This being our 63rd straight 
day underway, at sea . A long time to be at sea . 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
By Marcia Parkison Gray 

The era known as the Great Depression was so much a part of 
my childhood that I was not acutely conscious of its influence on our 
lives until the early 1930’s when my brothers and I were ready for high 
school. 

# was born on the Parkison farm in Barkley Township where 
John G. Parkison had settled in 1837. The house where # was bom 
was built in the early 1850’s and was the birthplace of three genera- 
tions of the Parkison Family. I was the last one to be born there in 
1918 . The house is still standing and is now the beautiful renovated 
home of Dr. and Mrs. John Abler and family. 

Perhaps we were not as aware of the depression , as such , since 
most of our needs were supplied by the farm. In today’s world it would 
sound primitive. # don’t even tell my grandchildren about my child- 
hood! 

We had some conveniences that were not common to most farm 
houses in that day. There was a furnace , a kitchen sink, a bathroom 
with a tub and wash basin. Alas, no toilet. We had the proverbial si out~ 
house” in the side yard and “slop jars” in each room for our comfort in 
the night. The es out house” had three holes, a tissue roller and a back- 
up of newspapers and the outdated Sears Catalog. Also, a door with a 
hook to secure it from the inside. That was great protection from two 
prankster brothers . We had a furnace and a wood burning cook stove 
which necessitated chopping wood and filling the wood box by the 
kitchen stove and stacking it in the basement for the furnace . My 
brothers were very careful that the one didn’t chop more wood than 
the other. 
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The kitchen and the bathroom had water from the storage tank 
in the attic which was filled by a pump in the basement , If was filled 
weekly by my two brothers who counted the strokes to assure that 
one didn’t pump more than the other. The water for dishwashing and 
bathing was cold but warmed by adding hot water from the reservoir 
on the kitchen cook stove. Another chore was to keep the water 
bucket filled which supplied water for drinking and cooking , On still 
days when the windmill did not pump we took turns pumping to keep 
the tank filled . There were always tin cups hanging near the tank . 
Anyone needing a drink took a cup off of the hooky dipped a cup full 
of sulphur water out of the tank and then hung it hack for the next 
thirsty person. Strangely enough there did not seem to be the variety 
of illness transmitted as there would be today. The same held true 
when we carried water to the field in jugs. Perhaps what we did not 
know about transmitting disease did not hurt us. 

In this day and age a “milk house ” sounds strange but it was a 
joy to our family. It was almost as good as refrigeration, it was a small 
house just beyond the windmill. Inside there were three connected, 
cement tanks of different levels. Water was pumped through the 
tanks. The overflow from the lowest tank carried the water to the 
horse tank which could be accessed from either the bam lot or the 
woods directly behind our house. The water was pumped by a great 
windmill, however, on a still day it was necessary for the three young 
Parkisons to man the pump handle . Always we counted the strokes to 
be sure that we kept even with the other two . in the years when there 
were cattle and horses in the woods it was necessary to keep the 
tank full. The tanks were also a place where we could store melons to 
keep them cool for eating. 
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The milk house also housed a large bench and a bin where veg- 


etables w r r yy d , §t I , iMmtal .'^^r m^r&sl. 

Each night a portion of the milk would be poured in an earthen™ 
ware jar and placed in the milk tank to cool and the cream would rise 
to the top . When it was cold the cream was skimmed off into a sepa- 
rate crock for table use and cooking. The milk was then used for 
drinking and cooking . My brothers often had milk drinking contests to 
see who could drink the most. The remainder of the milk was poured 
into the separator. The cream went into a large jar to be placed in the 
deepest tank to be kept fresh and cool . When there was more than 
enough for our table and cooking and churning use it was put into a 
covered metal can and kept cool in the tank until the “ cream man” 
came every other Wednesday to collect it. The separated milk was 
then used to feed the calves that had been weaned from their mothers 
and sometimes for the pigs. 

The cream, which was thick and rich , was skimmed from the 
milk and used for cooking and table use. Some of it was saved in a 
large earthenware churn and kept in the milk house until it was 
soured and ready to churn . Churning was a wonderful job for my 
brother, Tom and #. In the summer it was cool and comfortable in the 
milk house . We would sit on a step ladder beside the chum with a 
large wooden dasher, which we moved up and down methodically, we 
turned the cream into butter. It was possible to chum and at the same 
time h&id a magazine or a book in the other hand. Once the process 
was started it was necessary to keep going until the butter was 
formed or you could lose the butter. Once the churning was done the 
butter was removed and placed in a large wooden bowl and worked 
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salted and put into a crock and set in the shallow milk tank to become 
solid. The buttermilk was used for drinking and cooking , 

We had an orchard with apples, peaches, pears and cherries. 

The apples and pears were picked and stored for winter in a large bin 
in the basement . The cherries and peaches were canned in glass jars 
and stored for the winter. We always had a large garden with corn, 
beans, peas, onions , potatoes , lettuce, cabbage and carrots , all of 
which were either canned or dried and stored for winter meals . I re- 
member the sweet corn being cut from the cob , spread out on tables 
in the sun for several days . It was my job to turn it each day to be sure 
it dried evenly. Watermelon and cantaloupes were always a great 
treat , ¥¥e loved to break a watermelon by dropping it and then pulling 
out the juicy heart, seeds and ail, and eating it right in the middle of 
the garden sand and all. # am sure today f s youngsters would consider 
this gross. 

We had our own beef, pork and chicken and plenty of eggs . Farm 
families had an advantage over the people that lived in the city where 
the cost often prohibited them from enjoying these products, however, 
it entailed the entire farm family to work in order to produce the milk :, 
cream, butter, buttermilk and produce from the garden . 

We were content with the life in the neighborhood with school 
and church activities . It was a rare treat to go to town on Saturday 
night or in the summer to attend a band concert on Wednesday night 
For the most pari we made our own entertainment with the neighbor- 
ing families of the Hails, Moores, Millers, Smiths , Martins, Waymires 
and Barkleys . We often went swimming in the large, cement horse . 
tanks on the Hall farm. 
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The large barn lot served well as a ball diamond, a football field 
or such games as Black Man, Run Sheep Run and Tag. The orchard 
was great for climbing trees to say nothing of the pleasure of picking 
and eating a ripe, juicy apple. It was also good for staging a circus or 
a rodeo with the ponies and horses . 

The big, old barn with its three-level hay mow served as a good 
hiding place or perhaps a playhouse and it was great for jumping 
down the chute onto a pile of sweet smelling hay, that is, until our Dad 
discovered what we were doing. 

This was before the day of hay bailing machines. Haying time 
was great fun. The new mown hay was brought to the bam on large 
wagons . A hay fork pulled the hay into the mow by means of a pulley 
at the top of the barn and a rope attached to a horse. The horse was 
then led away from the barn thus lifting the hay into the mow. There 
were usually two men in the hay mow to stack the hay back into the 
barn . 

As the only girl in the family it was a great honor for me to be 
chosen to lead the horse for the pulley. As usual, Lady, our riding 
horse, was in charge for she had more experience than I. 

The wheat and oats were cut by a McCormick Binder. There 
were certain men in the community that specialized in the art of 
shocking (stacking in piles of three with another on top), it was then 
left to dry until the time of threshing. The boys in the family learned to 
shock at an early age. Until the early 1930 s s the threshing machines 
were powered by giant steam engines . In our neighborhood the 
Hoeferlsn brothers owned and operated a threshing machine and 
pulled it from farm to farm with the steam engine. Once it was in place 
on the farm it stayed until threshing was completed. If it rained we 
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had threshers until such time as it was dry enough to continue the 
harvest . That meant several days of idleness and the crew stayed at 
our farm as their home was at least seven miles , which was too far to 
travel back and forth. This meant much extra work for the household 
staff. 

The corn was planted with horse drawn, two row planters. Trac- 
tors were beginning to be used in the late 1920’s and early 30’s. They 
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ized. The corn was husked by hand, which was an art in itself and it 
took a great deal of time. Often times the wet weather delayed the 
harvest of the corn. The huskers often stayed at our house which 
meant three meals a day and sleeping space. Farming was a seven 
day a week job and involved the whole family. The chores started at 
daybreak and ended at dusk. 



also purchased poultry and eggs. It was great for us to anticipate the 
arrival of Tom Tanner, Gifford Mars, Charlie Leave! and Morris Jacks. 
Mr. Jacks came later and had many more interesting things like fresh 
fruit and vegetables in season and sometimes delicious lunch meat. It 
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remember when my brothers and I raised turkeys to sell for our spend- 
ing money. When it was time to sell the very mean gobbler, Tom cap- 
tured him with some difficulty and managed #© bring him to the scales 
where the “Old Bird” promptly dropped dead ! There went our spending 
money for the County Fair. 

As # fondly look back on those early days I know it shaped my 
life in a beneficial way » # still use my depression training in my daily life 
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my mother who did with what she had, during these years she in- 
vented many recipes , out of necessity that I still use today. 

For the most part w® had comfortable happy years until 1932 
when the economy made it necessary to sell the Parkison homestead 
where we lived. We moved to a Parkison farm in GiSlam Township,, We 
went from a house with six bedrooms, a furnace, a bathroom, a base- 
ment and a milk house to one that had once been a tenant house . This 
house had a wood burning stove, only three bedrooms, no running 
water, no sink and only an outhouse. St was also out of the Rensselaer 
School District which made it difficult in as much as I was in the 
middle of my Freshman year in March of 1933 . The Township was 
obligated to pay my tuition to the school of my choice, however, they 
did not fund transporation to and from the Rensselaer Schools . I had 
to search for a different mode of transportation each year. At this 
point the Depression became very real to our family as it did to many 
others during that time. 

Even though the times were difficult and money was short we 
still had a pleasant, happy life . The friendships and memories of those 
Depression years are very precious to me to this day. 

WORLD WAR II 

As # look back it seems my life could be described as from the 
Si Frysng pan into the fire.” The depression was beginning to ease and 
Me was better in 1941 , only to have it interrupted by the bombing of 
Peart Harbor. Suddenly all of the progress in the peaceful, comfortable 
life that we had striven for through the depression years was 
changed. Our lives changed forever! From that point we were 
concerned only with what we needed to do to support the war effort. 
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We became a community of “Boards.” Food, including sugar, flour 
and meat were regulated by a ration board. Each member of the family 
was issued a ration book and the stems that were scarce were alotted 
accordingly , Gas was rationed and the cruising of today would not 
have gone well during those war years. Among other items , tires and 
shoes were also rationed. Worn out tires were often taken in to be “re- 
treaded”, however, it was not too successful for the retreads for they 
were usually short-lived. Those of us who lived in the country learned 
quickly to plan wisely and limit trips to town. On one trip to town I was 
entrusted with the family ration books to purchase supplies. I made 
the mistake of leaving them on the seat of my unlocked car. Needless 
to say they had disappeared when I returned and i was in disgrace for 
a few days until the proper procedure was followed to replace them. 


pared to the many tragedies created by the war, rationing was a small 
price to pay. 

Our family, and many others, were immediately effected by the 
draft as we were all of the right age to register. Farmers, because of 
the war effort, were exempted, however, many enlisted including my 
brother Tom. The whole country was affected by the war in many 
ways. Our community in Gillam Township was especially so because 
four boys, in a five mile radius, lost their lives and became what was 
known as “Gold Star Servicemen.” They were Ralph Steffei, John 
Pfledderer, Raymond Robinson ami my brother, Tom. A small flag was 
issued to the family of a fallen service man , with a “ Gold Star” anti 
was displayed in a window that could easily be observed by anyone 




blue star for each member of the family that was in the service. 
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Many young farmers that were exempt from the draft enlisted 
which caused a shortage with farm labor and because of the draft 
many people who were already retired, returned to the job force to fill 
these vacancies. Every able bodied person contributed whatever was 
necessary. The entire country was involved with the war effort includ- 
ing school children who collected scrap metal and sold war bonds. 

The depression and World War If both presented sadness and 
hardships. They taught us to appreciate our life in this great country. 
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MEMORIES ©F SOUTH BARKLEY SCHOOL 
BY MARCIA PARKISON GRAY 


Barkley Township and particularly the South Barkley School and 
community have always been an important part of my family’s life. 

Henry Barkley and John G. Parkison settled in what later be- 
came Barkley Township in 1837. William Kenton Parkison established 
a subscription school on his land, however, he saw to it that every 
child had an opportunity for an education. 

In 1920-1921 my father, Kenton Parkison, carried a petition for 
the consolidated school that later became South Barkley. North 
Barkley, or Newiand as it was commonly known, served the northern 
portion of the Township » Barkley Township was then the largest in 
area in the state of Indiana. 

South Barkley School opened in January, 1922. The people from 
Center and Pleasant Grove along with the students south of highway 
14 came to this school except for the ones that attended Burnstown 
School which remained open for several years. 

South Barkley was more than a school. It was the hub and the 
heart of the community. During the early years of the school the 
Great Depression occurred . It was, of necessity, the social center for 
the area. The school basement or Community Room as it was called 
was used for many school, community and church activities as the 
Barkley Church was located on adjoining land. In spite of the four 
supporting posts in the basement, we managed to have a good bas- 
ketball team, it served as a play room in bad weather where we 
played games such as “Black Man ”, “Run Sheep Run”, “Tag”, and “Ring 
-Around-The Rosie”. 
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and the Barkley Methodist Church. Although Methodist, in name , it 
was made up of many people from other denominations who , in those 
depression days , were unable to travel to their family churches . it 
was for all practical purposes a community church and school work- 
ing together. The Community Club met in the school . It was organized 
with committees of area residents responsible for each featured en- 
tertainment; plays by school and church groups, Russ Rowen’s band , 
Lenore Carr and her sister Gladys Grant on the piano and violin, or 
perhaps , a candidate running for office were there . It also featured 
lectures on different subjects. These meetings were major social 
events and an opportunity to enjoy the evening with Mends and class- 
mates. The young people sat together in the front rows and their 
mothers sat behind them keeping a watchful eye on their conduct. 

One program that # remember, a lady had delivered a particularly 
' ofty intellectual lecture on philosophy. The mothers were listening 
intently and pleased to see that their sons were so interested . Sud- 
denly, the entire row of boys stomped noisily out of the room. The 
irate mother of the leader accosted him later and demanded to know 
why he was so rude . His reply was , “I was really enjoying it until she 
said that you could see one thousand things in a drop of water. My 
friend, Petie said , “That’s too much for me, Set’s get the hell out of 
here!” So much for intellectually educating the young . 

The mere mention of Barkley School brings memories tumbling 
Into my mind. These memories were more of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, it was the heart of the community and mil who lived there. 




Rayburn pronouncing words for a Spelling Bee. I can see Wesley 
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Meyers or Guy Reed refereeing a basketball game in the basement 
around the big, old dangerous posts or administering first aid to a 
player that collided with one of them . I can remember happy times 
with friends on the playground . Once when i had injured my foot , it 
was necessary for me to use crutches. Everyone wanted to try them 
out so # spent my recess sitting on a large rock on the corner of the 
playground. The rock now rests at the gate of the new home that is 
built on the site. 

No matter what the memory, anyone that ever attended or 
taught in South Barkley carries the same warm, special feelings for 
the school and ail that it stood for. it was more than a school, it was 
a large family enjoying learning together. 

As the memories flow, # remember the Box Socials with Jim 
Brandenburg auctioning off the beautiful boxes filled with special 
delicacies . Secrecy surrounded the young lady’s names who had 
decorated and filled the boxes with their very special food. It wss fun 
and raised money for community events. At one Halloween Parade , 
my mother dressed in my brother’s tweed knickers and sweater. Ev- 
eryone was puzzled until they spotted her size four “lady shoes”. We 
were delighted when she won first prize. # remember Christmas with 
the huge Christmas Tree. Santa always had one special gift for the 
younger children in the family. Mine was a doll, when # was eight 
years old . Eighty years later it is still a special memory. 

The last day of school was always special with former students 
returning for a carry-in dinner. 

Recently # visited with Melanie Campbell Wright who was a mem- 
ber of the Iasi first grade that attended school in this building. To this 
day there remains a closeness between all who have been a part of 
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the community and school in any capacity. Long live South Barkley 
and its treasure of memories . 

Many students that attended school in South Barkley might well 
not remember their teachers but never would they forget Mr. Barkley. 
He was the school I He kept it clean and comfortable, fixed our 
skates, the buckles on those awful boots, mended ball bats, refereed 
bail games and let us dry our wet coats In the furnace room. He also 
listened to any problem that we might have. 

Ms I recall the school days # can recall Mr. Barkley (never, never 
would w® call him Earl) coming down the long lane from his house at 
least three times a day to keep the furnace going for a warm, comfort- 
able school . On very cold days he came to the building at three 
o’clock in the morning to be sure that it was warm for the beginning of 
classes. 

When I returned in 1 939 , as a teacher © f grades three and four, 
he was one of my staunch supporters. He spent hours helping me 
clean my room after the coal was delivered to the bin which was lo- 
cated directly under my room. Every Inch of the room was covered 
with a black, oily film. Between a patient Mr. Barkley and a frustrated 
young teacher we cleaned it up so that the children did not go home 
covered with soot. He was always kind, gentle and patient. 

Earl Barkley and South Barkley School are one in the same to 
the many who trod his clean, swept and oiled floors. 

Mil the memories remind me of the warm, happy atmosphere of 
the school and the whole Barkley Community and the impact it made 
on the lives of all who passed through South Barkley. 

Marcia Parkison Cray 
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MEMORIES OF PANSY (ORSBURN) HANFORD 


# was born in BeMotte in 1917, Also born 
that year among others were John F. Kennedy 
(our 35th President ), Indira Gandhi (Indian 
leader), Lena Horne (singer), Robert Mitchum 
& Kirk Douglas ( actors ) and Dizzy Gillespie 
(jazz trumpeter). Events of 1917 were as 
follows .■ America entered World War I, World 
Book Encyclopedia published its first edition , 
the Selective Draft Act passed Congress and 
the Prohibition amendment passed the Sen- 
ate and House.” 

# have only two memories before the age of six. We lived north 
of Shelby and a horse & buggy was our only transportation. S remem- 
ber having an ice cream cone to eat on the way from the store . When 
I got careless, # dropped it and it fell over the side of the buggy - and # 
can still see it on the ground. My other memory is the little Range Line 
Church surrounded by big trees. I always thought the song, " Little 
Church in the Wildwood ” must have been written for us. # can still 
hear the male voices belt out the chorus. Some early settlers went to 
the ss Dutch Corners Church ” where Holland language services were 
held. The little white Methodist Church stood just north of the 
BeMotte School and had English services. The American Reformed 
Church was organized in the mid-lO’s and had English services in their 
basement church. 

By the time I started school we were living back in BeMotte. We 
had a car by then. Our house was on 8th Street where B & F Pools is 
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now located. I always walked to school. If a car came and I had to 
step aside -- # was in sandburrs!! There were 2 sand hills before I got 
to the first crossing (Begonia St.), if you don’t think of hills, look at the 
railroad - it is level. As you go east from the highway the railroad is 
several feet lower and when you get to the Begonia St. crossing , the 
railroad is higher. Traveling with me from home, on the first sand hill 
the pickle factory was on the south side of the railroad tracks. There 
were several big brine tanks where pickles were held until shipped by 
rail. One year in the 20’s, a coal car type car sat on the side track 
until it was filled with sugar beets raised in the area. I know because 
when # walked home on the railroad tracks, # picked one up from the 
ground and ate from it. The taste was disappointing. 

In the late 20’s the Bauman family came to BeMotte . Paul’s 
mother was my sixth grade teacher. His dad had a feed mill south of 
the tracks in the area of my second sand hill. There were no houses 
north of the tracks until I got to the Begonia St. crossing . 

The High School in BeMotte was quite new in the 20’s. The el- 
ementary grades 1 through 6 , had 4 rooms on the first floor. So the 
2nd and 5th grades were split classes. Grades 7, 8 and high school 
were upstairs. There was no gym. # don’t remember gym classes, but 
there were basketball teams for the high school boys and girls. There 
was a big building across the street where they played the games, in 
1927 § remember the operetta ‘Windmills of Holland” being presented 
there as our 4th grade class were the tulips. We danced across the 
stage, dressed in crepe paper, as we sang “Tiptoe Through the Tu- 
lips”. Much later “Tiny Tim” made the song popular on TV. We had no 
gym but there was a library that included a whole shelf of books by 
Zane Gray and # think # read every one. The descriptions of the West 
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were magical - the purple sage , red rocks, tumbleweeds , snow 
capped mountains above the tree line, roaring water in the gully after 
a rain in the hills .... 

By the time # returned to begin teaching in 1937, there was an 
addition of a gymnasium on the west side of the schooihouse and a 
two-mom white frame building for the first and second grades. Much 
later that building was used for kindergarten. When i signed my first 
teaching contract in 6 37 we were just recovering from the "Great De- 
pression^. The annual pay for a beginning elementary teacher was 
$800. That breaks down to $5 a day, but I thought that was great 
because the year before I earned $5 a week during the summer and 
that was the most I’d ever earned. 

The DeMotte area was always a farming community - small fam- 
ily farms with a special crop that provided work for the children too. 
First it was pickles and then asparagus. In the early years the aspara- 
gus was bunched, 24 bunches in a wooden box and trucked to the 
Chicago market. At that time the asparagus was cut under-ground 
with a special knife. Much later came the asparagus carts, where the 
pickers rode and snapped asparagus above the ground and it was 
bought by canneries. 

The stock market crash and bank failures of s 29 didn’t mean 
much to me, but there were pictures of suicides jumping out of office 
windows anti crowds of people standing outside a closed bank that 
helped me understand despair. Dad worked on a farm during those 
years . We didn’t have much money but we had a house to live in, a 
garden to eat vegetables, potatoes and navy beans. We also canned 
some tor winter, f here yvas a cow to provide milk, butter and cottage 
cheese. There were apple trees and blackberries in the woods , so we 
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had fruit and jelly. We could have corn from the corncrib, so we had 
almost everything . When baby chicks needed ground feed, we bought 
it in printed bags , These bags were used for new dresses , pillow 
cases or dish towels. 

Lots of hopeless, homeless men — especially young men stowed 
away in railroad boxcars to look for work or see the world. When we 
lived along the railroad we would see the men (hobos) hop off when 
the train stopped on the sidetrack and ask for a sandwich. 

Government programs were set up to put men back to work to 
fight, the depression . Civilian Conservation Corps was created to keep 
young men out of boxcars and give them meaningful work . There are 
still buildings on public Sands that they built . Public Works Administra- 
tion also did work for the public good. 

War was brewing in Europe but until the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
we didn’t get involved and then we all became involved. Our young 
men and women enlisted or were drafted. More women joined the 
work force . School kids brought their dimes to school to buy savings 
stamps so they could fill their book and get a bond. Rationing became 
a way of life. There were limited quantities of everything from auto- 
mobiles, tires, and gasoline to shoes, sugar, coffee and butter. When 
the stamps for some items were gone from your book - you got no 
more and most people didn’t try to cheat. 

The first Jasper County REMC line was turned on in ‘39. Country 
people weren’t used to a lot of light, but city people had to use room 
darkening shades so possible enemy planes couldn’t zero in on our 
cities. In the 40’s before home freezers were popular, DeKock’s store 
had freezer lockers for families to rent . 
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# was born to Arthur and Josina Lageveen, my sisters were Eliza- 
beth ( Lageveen ) Baugh and Lois ( Lageveen ) Bakin. # lived in DeMotte 

ail my life. My grandfather owned the DeMotte 
Mercantile store and my mom worked there. When 
my mom and dad married my dad started working 
there. They later bought the store from my grand- 
father. it later became “The Sell It Again Store” 
and it is celebrating 100 years of business this 
year. 


grade at the “Little School House ”, a 2 room build - 


# remember the highway coated with ice and we 
would ice skate on it and my dad would skate to 
work too. Sledding was a part of our fun days at a hill west of town. 

# remember standing by the fence at school when § saw black 
smoke coming from the area of my father’s store in 1 936. # feared for 
his safety and then learned that he was okay. He managed to salvage 
some of the merchandise . He managed to pick up a large heavy cash 
register and carry it from the building . As he did, he hit the door jam 
and broke his ring. The fire destroyed all the west side of the down- 
town business district stopping just before Cheever’s garage . There 
were volunteer fire departments from all over the Northwest Indiana 
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ART LAGEVEEN’S HISTORY 


area. People from all over were carrying water to help put out the fire . 
They believed it was caused by burning trash in the alley. If was told 
that people carried water from their homes and put it in a big fountain 
area near the scene. The men fighting the fire would come and get 
the water from there. Also , water was drawn from the Kankakee River 
north of town. 

Later the rubble was removed and new store buildings were 
erected. Business men like Sam DeKock and my father opened up 
with what stock they saved and set up business in the Armory across 
from the school. AS Kon&vsky rebuilt stores for the Lageveen and 
Swart stores , which is now Holly’s restaurant and bar. Mary’s Restau- 
rant, Pop Rowen’s bakery, DeKock brothers, Herman and Marie 
Osting’s store and shoe repair and Otto DeYoung and Sons imple- 
ments were built. 

Things I remember for entertainment were a roller skating rink, 

where Yesteryears is located. We went swimming in creeks around 
town. Ice skating and sledding were winter sports at a favorite hill 
west of town . 

The railroad played an important part in the community an those 
days . People rode to Chicago and South Bend to do business and 
shopping . Many businesses received their merchandise by rail . The 
depot was a busy place in those days » I remember the steam locomo- 
tive engineer giving me a ride when he was switching cars . Many 
times a bunch of fellas would hitch a ride on the caboose and go fish- 
ing . Those were the days III 

I remember the goat ranch where a fella raised goats. This was 
north of town. Across the street was all open woods and sand hills. 
Later Prospect Hills subdivision was developed in that area. 
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There was a hotel where the Veteran’s Memorial is and many 
people used it as they traveled to our community. The business sec- 
tion was across the street. DeMotte State Bank was on Lilly St. which 
is now called Halleck St. We had a variety of businesses back in 
those times . 

Farmers hauled in their grain to the Konovsky grain elevator and 
loaded it on box cars and shipped it to Chicago and other cities. 

People did not travel far because gas was rationed. 

# remember a shortage of food and meats. My parents would get 
rationing stamps to buy food. Also, gasoline and tires, shoes, clothing , 
and a lot of things were rationed during the war. 

Feed sacks were saved and used to make women and children’s 
clothing and dish towels . Feed sacks had a design and you would try 
and get 2 or 3 sacks of the same design to make an item of clothing 
for your children or yourself. 

School children would collect milk weed pods to use for the war 
effort. Scrap iron and metal was also collected for the war effort . 

There were shortages of tires and auto parts. M© automobiles 
were being manufactured. A lot of women went to work in factories 
while the men went to war. Also many women joined the services. 
Everything was done for the war effort . 

There were free movies. The Boy Scouts were a very active 
organization. A softball league was organized by the business men. 
The money earned contributed to the lighting of the field. After the 
war was over, there were carnivals that came to town once a year and 
they called it “A Homecoming 

Halloween was a fun time with the older boys seeing how many 
out-houses they could tip over. They put them on the street in the 
middle of town. Businesses had their windows soaped by the older 
youth. 
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For entertainment most people listened to the radio . Some of 
the favorites were Jack Benny/ Fibber Magee and Molly/ the Lone 
Ranger and The Shadow. 

TV was just coming into existence and it was broadcast in black 
and white . Shows that drew attention were boxing , wrestling. The Ed 
Sullivan Show and the Amateur Hour. 

The teenagers would work in the fields during summer months 
cutting asparagus and picking pickles to help buy school e#©tf#s@s and 
books . It was a good way to make money. 

Employment in DeMotte was mostly farming. Businesses hired 
local help. My parents had a lot of young women work after school 
hours or after graduating . 

# attended the DeMotte High School and graduated in a class of 
5 girls and 14 boys. Since the schools were small they had 6 man 
football teams . They only had boys sports . 

One of my exciting trips was after graduating from High School. 
Four of my friends and f drove to California and back. They were John 
Black , Norm and Don Chappell , and Lee Schwanke. it was a great trip 
getting out of DeMotte and seeing the countryside. 

After graduating, # attended a business college for business 
administration. # worked in my dad s s store and in 1951 was drafted in 
the US Army during the Korean conflict . 

This was a good opportunity for me to contribute my memories 
of growing up in a small, safe town environment . # believe it was very 
beneficial to the rest of my life in serving my community as a Town 
Board President and getting the town incorporated. I am very 
fortunate in being able to raise my family and make a living in 
DeMotte . 

Arthur Lageveen 
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MEMORIES OF MIRIAM LAWYER 


When the stock market crashed in 1929 # was seven years old 
living in Hammond with my parents and 2 year old sister. We had 
moved there from my birthplace , Whe&tfseid when I was 3. My memo - 
ties of that first home are vague but # recall being chased home by a 
neighbor’s rooster, watching dad carefully light candies on a Christ- 
mas tree and hearing voices through the big ear muff type head 
phones on my father’s radio. 

I was in kindergarten a short while and was advanced to first 
grade . it was impossible for me to see the blackboard even from the 
front row but # never saw an optometrist until I was in fourth grade. 

My first glasses were dark tortoise shell and they opened up a whole 
new world. # could see leaves on trees and boards on houses and 
could now read sitting up straight. My parents were both avid readers 
and always read at meal times as did I and # still do. i had some of the 
Bunny Brown and his Sister Sue books and a wonderful nine volume 
set of My Book House now being read to my great grandchildren. 

We all walked to school in all kinds of weather. Girls didn’t wear 
boys pants bid in winter wore long underwear and long stockings over 
them and galoshes on our feet. My mother made all of my dresses and 
underwear. My first ready made dress was in seventh grade. By this 
time I was taller than my cousins and couldn’t wear their hand-me- 
downs. 

There were always many children to play with. We all wore our 
skate keys on a string around our neck and always carried our “ lucky 
lager”, a piece of thick glass or a stone , to be used in a hop scotch 
game. I had two dolls but was never very interested in them although 
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# cherished my “cut out ” dolls. In the summer we eagerly anticipated 
the arrival of the ice man who came in a horse drawn wagon filled 
with hug e blocks of ice that were scored to mark blocks of 25, 50, 75 
or 100 lbs . The ice man looked at the front window of the house to 
see a card marked with the desired amount. He would then chip out 
the right sized block and as the chips flew there were many hands 
waiting to get a piece to suck on. We had an ice box for summer use 
but in winter my father built a wooden box to fit outside the pantry 
window to keep milk and other foods in. 

# remember being inoculated for diphtheria and small pox but 
about everyone had measles , mumps and chicken pox. A classmate 
died of diphtheria - her coffin was displayed in the front window of her 
home. There was a big red quarantine sign on the door. On our way 
home from school we went up on the porch to see her, # had ear 
aches soothed by my father blowing smoke in my ears. My eye sight 
was very poor and # had foot and leg cramps. Dr. Scholl was coining 
to the Goidblatt Store. He fitted me with ugly hard leather shoes ami 
arch supports . # was ashamed to wear them but the pains quit and # 
still have a little arch . 

School children were encouraged to bring a small amount of 
money to school one day a week . This was deposited in a bank and 
we each had our own bank book. § had accumulated $32 when the 
banks closed and my money was gone. My father lost his job and the 
depression was here. Our home was gone. This was in the spring of 
1930 and school was not yet out. # was left in Hammond with my aunt 
and uncle while my father went to his mother’s home in Wheatfield 
and worked in the family business. My mother and sister went to her 
mother’s farm near Gifford. My childless aunt was happy to have the 
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chance to instill some refinement in me. She disapproved of reading 
at the table , a habit S resumed as soon as i was back with my family. 
She also taught me to flush the toilet as soon as # sat down to hide 
those disgusting noises. 

This last instruction was soon irrelevant because there was no 
toilet to flush on grandma’s farm, no running water or electricity. 

There was only a battery operated radio which the grown ups used 
exclusively to hear the news. I was uncomfortable reading by lamp 
light, missed neighboring playmates, store bought bread, and pasteur- 
ized milk. # dreaded going to an unheated bedroom at night with a 
heated brick wrapped in a towel . I was assigned the most boring of 
chores, churning, but loved the fresh buttermilk. Our weekly treat 
was a box of Cracker Jack each which my father brought on Saturday 
nights. He returned on Monday mornings to Wheatfield. I loved 
grandma’s noodles but had a hard time with her fried chicken after # 
watched the catching, killing and butchering. The killing of a hog sent 
me cowering to the barn with my hands over my ears . 

To avoid sending me to the two room school in Gifford, my 
mother rented a house in Rensselaer and boarded three high school 
students, two cousins and a son of a friend. There was no school bus 
service at that time so rural students either provided their own trans- 
portation or boarded in town. My oldest cousin, Vera, was one of our 
boarders and although there was six years between us we became 
life long friends. She introduced me to that most wonderful place, the 
old Carnegie library. I had read everything available at home and here 
was a whole world of books . The kindly librarian introduced me to Bn 
Doolittle and I was off on a reading adventure that is still going strong 
seventy-five years later. Another high during that year was a weekly 
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class trip to the library for a series of programs by Walter Dmmrosh to 
introduce us to classical music. One of the cousins quit school and 
Wera and Ed Ramey graduated so it was back to the farm and my sixth 
grade in a two room school. 

For the first time # had to take my lunch to school. # hated those 
thick sandwiches made from grandma’s homemade bread . it was cold 
in the winter and we gathered around the stove to eat . # hated the 
long walk to the outdoor privy. There was not much about that year 
that made me happy. My childless aunt was finally expecting so my 
mother and sister went to help her with the new baby. leaving me with 
my grandma and bachelor Uncle Marshall . 

The next spring my father bought a house for us in Wheatfield 
where we lived through my high school days. It was great living in a 
neighborhood with kids to play with. We roller skated ail over town 
and rode our bikes out on country roads to orchards and ditch banks. 
We swam in the ditches and the gravel pit and walked the railroad 
tracks to look for iron spikes to sell to the junk man . We would con- 
gregate or i Friday nights at someone’s house to listen to scary shows 
on the radio like “The Shadow On Wednesday nights the merchants 
sponsored a free movie in a vacant lot. They drew many country folk 
in to do their shopping and gave us a chance to visit with our class- 
mates who lived on farms. One summer my best friend and I picked 
strawberries for two cents a quart. When we had each earned three 
eioiiars we quit and we each ordered a ukulele from Sears Roebuck , 
The only organized activity for kids was 4H Club. 

in early spring we walked in the woods looking for the first 
Johnny-jump-up. Just outside of town was a pure sand depression 
surrounded by sand mini-dunes where Indian arrow heads could be 
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found. We occasionally checked out the campsite in the woods just 
off the railroad tracks where hobos had cooked a meal and spent the 
night. We played Monopoly and Chinese Checkers and word games 
like hangman. 

Late summer meant hurrying to finish our 4H projects and record 
books so our leader could get them to the county fair to be judged. 

The first day of school a school bus took us to the fair and summer 
was over. 
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DORIS MYERS SHARES HER MEMORIES 


My name is Doris Myers. S was horn Doris Frame on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 24, 1921 in a small farm house north of Shelby, Indi- 
ana. 

As a child, I attended nine schools in eleven years, as my cre- 
ative father searched for work to support our family. My dad worked 
on WPA and I remember receiving a new mattress and some staple 
items from the government. It was tough to accept public aid and 
soon after that we moved to DeMotte to live with my dad’s parents. 

We lived with those grandparents two different times and their home 
was my favorite. I adjusted well each time we moved and always 
made new friends. 

There was no electricity out in the country; it was total black- 
ness when there was no moon. The only sounds were the wonderful 
night sounds . 

it was not uncommon to see a "hobo” riding the rails. Some- 
times they came to our house and asked for food, often offering to 
work for it. 
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If was white living with my grandparents that I learned! to love 
books and listen to stories told. Grandma’s books were well worn 
from being read and re-read so many times. Both grandparents and 
my dad read to us - Dad’s favorite author was Zame Gray Dad and 
Grandpa were both great story tellers who could make the most insig- 
nificant event into an awesome adventure. 

it was not unusual to have cousins or other relatives move in 
with our family Sometimes this forced the kids to fluff the feather 
mattress and sleep five crosswise in a bed. 

Home remedies were used for about any ailment or accident. 
Sulphur and molasses and sassafras tea were used as spring tonics. 
Homemade lye soap worked well for removing splinters. There were 
no antibiotics in depression days and later, no Kleenex or paper towel- 
ing. Traveling salesmen went through the countryside and towns 
selling spices, liniment, pills for every known ailment and salves, good 
for whatever ailed one. 

About the only breakfast cereals were Quaker Oats and Post 
Toasties, neither of which was affordable for our family. Our mainstay 
was pancakes and our other meals were made up of good old farm 
produce. 

Elementary schools in this era were different, too. There were 
no art programs, but I was allowed the privilege of doing any kind of 
art work necessary for the room, such as the monthly calendar on the 
blackboard. We owned our own textbooks which we either handed 
down or sold or traded with another family. My textbook margins were 
filled with my sketches. My mother told me that as a young child, I 
was happy to use an old burned off wooden match for charcoal and a 
paper bag to draw/ on. 
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I was six years old when S first lived with my grandparents, Their 
outside “privy" was beyond the pitcher pump and wood pile, making it 
convenient to restock the wood box or pump a pail of water on your 
return trip. Grandpa made our chores fun - it was carrying sticks of 
wood that helped me learn to count . 

My dad was known for Ms well designed toilets, some having 
four seats , one Sow one for a child . A iot of gossip was passed on by 
the women , as they shared space in the “privy". 

Our family was not extremely religious. # went to church with my 
grandma. My dad often remarked that he thought most preachers 
were preachers because they were lazy or they liked fried chicken. 

There was no refrigeration, not even an ice box on our farm. Dad 
dug a deep well and built a ledge all around it about two feet from the 
top. Here the temperature remained constant so we stored all our 
perishable food and milk there. Sometimes we put a grocery list in 
the mailbox and the mailman would bring the flour, sugar, etc. the next 
time he came, no charge for delivery. It cost 2 cents to mail a letter 
and 1 cent for a postcard. 

We had a gasoline powered washing machine and old fiat irons 
which we heated on the wood stove. We had a very bright Coleman 
gas Sight too , which got its pressure from a small hand pump. Clean- 
ing the lamp shades was a real chore . 

i gathered eggs and often took a dozen to town to barter the 12 
cent eggs for a pound ©f 10 cent coffee. Sometimes I was allowed to 
keep the 2 cents, which seemed like a fortune to me. 

During the Depression, families helped to take care of each 
other. Survival meant for everyone to “pitch in". When # was thirteen , 

# cut asparagus for 10 cents an hour. The next summer # got a raise to 
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16 cents and my money went into the family cookie jar to help with 
expenses. 

There were no school lunch programs during the Depression. 
When I was in fourth grade at Center School near Hebron , my mother 
shared the responsibility of coming to school to cook lunch for the 
children. The food was furnished by the parents and mothers did the 
cooking. Now crops were hit by drought and cinch bugs ■ times were 
worsening. 

During this time of prohibition and counterfeiting , I was visiting 
my aunt near Schererville when we heard shots - we hid under her 
front porch and watched as two big black cars sped past with men on 
the running boards shooting at each other. 

Long winter evenings on the farm were often spent cleaning 
soup beans. Dad grew them, threshed some of the pods off and air 
cleaned them . Our job was to hand clean them and Dad would sell 
them to the TB Sanitarium in Crown Point for $1.00 for SO pounds. We 
enjoyed popping corn and eating apples dug from their frost-free bed 
of straw buried underground. 

Gifts were rare at Christmas time. I had a child’s small table and 
chairs and was pleasantly surprised more than once when I came 
downstairs on Christmas morning to find my table and chairs had a 
fresh coat of paint. Another present might be one of Dad’s old wallpa- 
per sample books. Mother would help me cut out paper furniture from 
it and I would make paper doll clothes for dolls I drew, patterned after 
“Tillie the Toiler” in the comics. 

Most of my clothes were “made-over” or “hand-me-downs”. 
Mother was a fine seamstress; # didn’t have a ready made dress until I 
graduated from eighth grade. There was always a quilt on the frame , 
We all, even my brothers, quilted. 
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My senior year wardrobe was a charcoal woo i suit, two ruffled 
blouses, another skirt and blouse, one dress, one pair of decent shoes 
and three pairs of silk stockings with seams down the back and a 
garter belt to hold them up. 

We had a wind-up Victrola with disc records. There was no elec- 
tricity, so sometimes my parents would take us to visit a cousin in 
Hebron who had electricity and we could listen to his radio. 

Rarely, Dad would take me to see a movie in Hebron; 35 cents for 
both of us. I walked two miles to take piano lessons; 25 cents for 
forty-five minutes. 

From age six, I knew I would be a teacher, an artist or an archae- 
ologist. When I was in high school, I was a governess to children, 
companion , housekeeper and cook for a doctor’s wife and worked in 
the “Five & Dime” store in Hebron. Most of my earnings purchased 
things for my “hope chest”. By now # had met the man # would marry 
and was verbally engaged. 

Rich Myers and I were married December 7, 1940 - one year 
before Pearl Harbor. We moved in with Rich’s parents on a “ temporary 
basis”. Rich had saved $100 and with only my folks as witnesses, we 
were able to use the money for our wedding reception - the six piece 
band, the liquor and food. Rich didn’t pass the physical for the ser- 
vice, so for us, the war seemed far away. As we were enjoying our 
first anniversary, President Roosevelt announced that we were at war 
with Japan. 

For a few months after our marriage, having no electricity, Rich 
was very inventive and during the summer months, he put a large 
barrel on top of the milk house where water would be warmed by the 
sun. He installed a shower head in the building - a real treat after the 
laundry tub baths! 
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After we’d been married a year, Rich together with his dad, pur- 
chased our next home and formed a partnership. We had the eight 
room upstairs apartment for 25 years and after Rich’s parents passed 
away we enjoyed thirteen rooms! 

I live with few regrets in my life and certainly cherish the life of 
personal growth I’ve enjoyed . The Depression was probably much 
harder on my parents than it was on me. I remember the rough times, 
but also the good times. 

Society didn’t expect as much from us; we felt no peer pressure 
that I recall. I feel some of the hardships probably made us a stronger 
generation. 
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MEMORIES OF A BOY GROWING UP IN DEMOTTE 
By Richard (Dick) O sting 

# was born June 26, 1924 in a small house 
east of town . # think the house is long gone, 
hut my grandparents lived there for several 
years. Dr. Hewitt delivered me and according 
to my mother “I was too late for lunch,” so it 
must have been in the afternoon. We lived in 
a small one bedroom apartment in back of the 
store my parents, Herman and Marie Osting, 
ran. My early days were spent playing on the 
street and in the pool room just south of our 
store. I also remember playing for hours in 
the junk cars in Cheever’s junk yard and 
watching the road crews working on the high- 
way going through town. 

When I was quite small, probably in the late 20’s a penny bought 
us a handful of candy at DeKock’s store. We discovered there were 
two people working the candy counter, a girl and Rudy Zylstra. We 
discovered that Rudy had a lot bigger hand than the girl did. So need- 
less to say we stood looking through the window and waiting for Rudy. 
The Wonder Bread man made deliveries at Swart’s and DeKock’s 
stores and we waited for him because he always had a broken pack of 
Twinkles or a squashed five cent pie for us. The same bunch of kids 
being Maurie Struble, Bob Lund, Clarence Bushman, Charlie White, 
Mary Jane White, the Barker kids, and Frank Frame. We used to play 
in the old ice house in the alley behind DeKock’s store. It scares me 
now, when I look back and see how dangerous it was. We could have 
been crushed by the large cakes of ice piled high. 
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Another one of our places to play was along the railroad tracks . 
Starting from the crossing on Main Street east to the next crossing, 
the banks on both sides of the tracks were about six foot lower than 
the street. It gave us an ideal place to dig tunnels and roads in the 
sand for our cars and trucks. 

We also spent a lot of time on the platform of the railroad sta- 
tion , There was a big cast iron pump and a tin cup for a cool drink of 
water. The hobo’s would sit on the platform and spin amazing stories 
of their travels and leave us wide eyed and ready to jump on the next 
train . We also liked to spend time inside the station waiting room and 
Charlie Curtin, the station master, would let us watch him sending and 
receiving messages on the telegraph. Another fun thing was to put a 
penny on the rails and let the train run over it, and spend the next 
hour looking for it. 

Wednesday and Saturday nights were always fun as the farm 
families would come to town, it would increase the kid population 
two-fold. We played hide & seek, fox & hound and they sometimes 
had open air movies in the vacant lot on the east side. Sometimes 
there were serials and sometimes cowboy movies. Occasionally In- 
dian Medicine Shows came for a one or two night stand . We also 
played baseball on the first street east of Main Street . Maurie Struble 
lived on that corner and we pretty much had that part of the street as 
our hallfield; very few cars would pass . John Konovsky usually had a 
couple bats and balls and we couldn’t play unless he shared them. 
Most all of us had our own gloves. The kids that played most of the 
time were.* Maurie Struble, Max Bahler, Bob Stevenson, his brother 
Paul, John Konovsky, me, Bob Cheever, Bob Lund, Clarence Bushman 
and Reese Whitley. These are the ones # remember. 
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# guess you could classify this Incident as funny, hut at the time 
it was a trying occasion. Bob Lund and I were playing in a boxcar 
across the tracks from the Depot, when all of a sudden the door was 
closed, locking us inside. We cried and yelled, but the sound of the 
engine hooking on drowned out our yells. Well, we got as far as 
Shelby, where the car was put on a siding. I don’t remember how or 
who Set us out, hut we were free. We went to a store and told our 
story to a man who knew my dad, and he drove us back to DeMotte. 

Some happy times that I remember were with my grandfather 
riding in his Model T Ford pickup. It had a soft top and it seemed we 
were doing a hundred miles per hour as the wind whistled through the 
air. He liked to visit with Mr. Kolen. He lived straight south of town on 
the road to Roseiawn. # also was in the car the day he drove through 
the front of the garage ending up with the wall resting on the hood. 
Grandpa Dick Myers passed away in 1929. 

My first bicycle was an old skinny tire bike and # never really 
liked it. One day I took a girl for a ride and she got her foot caught in 
the front wheel, ripping a good amount of the spokes out. I was afraid 
to tell my dad what happened, so I hid the hike. One day he said, “ # 
don’t see you riding your bike anymore,” then I had to tell him it was 
wrecked . # then told him # sure would like to get a balloon tire bike. To 
my surprise he said, “Sure, come down to the store and we’ll pick one 
out of the catalog.” # picked out the most deluxe bike there was, but 
he nixed that and down graded me somewhat. I remember it still cost 
$25. When it finally arrived, he said, “ How are you going to pay for 
this bike?” This was a big shock to me. # ended up getting a job at Ed 
DeVries’ onion field, weeding for ten cents an hour and I paid every red 
cent of the cost of the bike that summer. 
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My first airplane ride was also a pleasant memory. In the late 
20’s and early 30’s barnstormers used to fly in and sell rides. Well, 
one morning # noticed an airplane taking off and landing on Barden 
Tyler’s cow pasture south of town. My dad was helping my grandfa- 
ther on his farm just north of the highway. I walked the half mile or so 
to where he was working to get some money for a ride. “What’s it 
going to cost he asked?” Well, in my hurry to find him, # forgot to ask 
the pilot what he charged. So i went back across the highway again , 
back to talk to the pilot. The fare was a penny a pound, and # weighed 
in at 50 lbs. So off i go again, across the highway, through the fields 
to see my dad for the 50 cents, then back to the plane. This was go- 
ing to be my big day, my first ride in a plane. The plane, a World War I 
bi-plane, was ready and i was ready. But the pilot said, “ You have to 
have an adult go with you.” What do I do now? Just then Gertie Bush- 
man and Florence Sekema drove up in Gertie’s old Model T, We talked 
it over with the pilot and he agreed. Though it was a tight squeeze, I 
could ride between them in the front seat. Now we are on our way. 
Wow, this is great! I then decided i wanted to look out, I tried to raise 
up to look but I was shoved back down. Shortly after that we landed 
and the flight was over. I guess you could call that blind flying. 

Around March or April a lot of the kids in town would start pre- 
paring a swimming hole on Sekey’s ditch, filling sand bags, damming 
the ditch and fixing up a diving board, and just getting ready for 
summer’s warm weather. Down the same road in winter we used to 
sled down Baker’s hill. It was always a contest to see who could go 
the farthest. I think Al Ewart built a house on that hill later. 

We had our fads in those days. I remember almost every kid had 
a harmonica, tops were another, marbles and playing mumbly peg 
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with a knife. The first doorbell in DeMotte belonged to Mr. & Mrs . 
Charles Spencer. They lived on the north side of the tracks. The bell 
was not electric, but you twisted an ornamental tee handle clockwise 
and it rang a bell inside. I’m sure we must have been real pains in the 
butts to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, but I can never remember them being 
mad about it. 

My sister Evelyn and I were baptized in the Methodist Church 
next to the school. It was next to the school and set in a grove of 
trees. We had a preacher, Mr. Dwight Moody Isles and he always had a 
project for us kids to do. One time we built a huge kite, at least 6 feet 
tall and we used clothesline for string. We flew it from the field south 
of the school, it was an exciting experience for us all. I remember 
when one of my best friends and I got into a fight. It was a few days 
before Mother’s Day, and Charlie White and I went shopping for a 
Mother’s Day gift and found the perfect gift for our moms. We each 
bought a little glass ash tray with jelly beans in it all wrapped up in 
cellophane. The thing was, I decided to eat the candy and just give 
mom the ash tray. Well, Charlie told her what I had done. I’m sure she 
saw the same ash tray in DeBruin’s store many times, but she never 
let on she knew. Thirty or so years later, I had the pleasure of renew- 
ing my friendship with Colonel White in Hollywood. He was on a mis- 
sion for the government and had a layover for a few hours. We talked 
and laughed about alot of our shenanigans and the fun we had in good 
old DeMotte. 

Sam Cross had a barber shop next to the post office and he and 
my mom tried several times to get me in for a haircut. The chairs 
looked too much like dentist chairs, so I shied clear of him. But one 
day he caught me and I got my first haircut and was no longer the 
little Dutch kid with the goofy hair. 
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I had all the childhood sicknesses that all kids had, but I remem- 
ber the measles the best. My grandmother was taking care of me and 
had me in a darkened room safely tucked away, she thought. # had a 
high temperature and somewhat delirious. I jumped out of the window 
(so they say) and # ran east down the railroad tracks to about the cem- 
etery. Did Gleason saw me and took me home. 

Some of the pranks we played were funny to us at the time , but 
annoying I’m sure to older people. One # remember in particular was 
when Bob Lund and i found some overly ripe tomatoes in back of 
Swart’s store. We then crossed the tracks at the crossing on Main 
Street and hid behind a pole. Our first and only target was Bill Recker. 

# think he had one of the best looking cars in town and he kept it spot- 
less, it was a 1928 or 1929 Dodge sedan. He was on his way north out 
of town and we let go with tomatoes, splash. He stopped and backed 
up. We were too scared to run. He said, “Take off your shirts boys, 
now polish this car ‘til it shines.” When we got home we had some 
messy shirts and our mothers wanted to know what happened . Prior 
to going home we made up what we thought was a pretty good story, 
but little did we know they already knew the true story, and, yep , we 
both got a good spanking. 

We never had a telephone, so if we received a call or had to 
make one, it was from a neighbor’s house. My first remembrance of a 
radio was at my grandmother’s house, it was battery operated with 
the battery setting on the floor under the radio and a horn on the top 
of the radio. When we got one it was a Philco Cathedral Model and sat 
on a small table. Some of the programs were: Amos & Andy, Mister 
Keen Tracer of Lost Persons, Fibber Magee & Molly and Lula Belle and 
Scotty of the WLS Barn Dance. 
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Halloween was a lot of fun for pranks . We did the usual things , 
soaped windows , changed signs from one gas station to another or 
upsetting an outhouse or two. 

# learned to drive when I was about 9 years old. We had a 1924 
Dodge Sedan and my dad would set me on his lap and I would steer for 
miles. We had a garage in back of the store and on Sunday morning 
he would let me back the car out of the garage and drive down the 
alley and to the highway. He would wave me across if no cars were 
coming and # would drive home. At sixteen I got a learners permit that 
the state issued new drivers . I still have that permit as a keepsake. 

My first vehicle was a 1930 Indian motorcycle. I had that from age 14 
to 16. # then bought a 1934 Terrapiane convertible ‘till just before the 
war. I sold that and bought a 1939 Buick sedan which # traded to my 
dad for his 1939 Chevy and that was the last car I owned in Indiana. I 
remember the road from the half mile comer west to Thayer as a 
gravel road. Most ail of the streets in town were dirt, a couple streets 
gravel and the road to Roselawn was gravel. 

One of the saddest days I will never forget, when i lost a good 
friend, Howard (Buddy) Rowen. He, along with his brothers and sis- 
ters, would play some sort of game every night till way after dark on 
our street or his, which was the next street east of ours. We rode our 
bikes everywhere. After ail these years # still think back on all the fun . 

Another sad day that S will never forget was the 15th of April, 
1936. it was one of those warm spring days when you hate to be in 
school . # was faking sharpening a pencil at the window and gazing 
out across town. Mrs. Wolff said, “Richard sit down, go back to your 
seat.” I saw some smoke in the lumber yard and tried to tell her there 
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was a fire. After a brief time she believed me and spread the word 
alerting the school personnel. I believe we were all kepi in school for 
a time after that. 

Ivan (Toots) Cheever lived next door to us and he was a Nam 
Radio operator. He helped me build a crystal set radio out of a Quaker 
Oats can and copper wire. I could actually get programs from Chicago 
and believe it or not, I still have it. 

I served four years in the Navy Air Corps, starting with Boot 
Camp at Great Lakes, IL. Then to the Naval Air Station at Glenview, IL 
where I became a plane captain (Navy’s term for airplane babysitter). 
One sailor was assigned to two airplanes and it was your duty to make 
sure they were ready to fly at 6am when the cadets arrived and then 
you had to fly with them for the next 4 shakey hours. Then I was 
transferred to Ottumwa, Iowa and after a couple months to Pawtucket 
River, Maryland. Then at Floyd Bennett Field, NY, our job was to teach 
100 British sailors how to maintain and repair 50 fighter planes that 
we had lent to the British government. From there we were sent to 
Norfolk, VA for more schooling. Then off to San Bruno, CA for gunnery 
training and hand to hand combat. Then to Alameda, CA where we 
waited getting ready to deploy, but we didn’t know where. Finally 
went to Hunters Point to ship out on the troop transport Sea Barb. 
Seventeen days later, after a zig-zag trip, we arrived in Pearl Harbor 
and connected with the 2nd Marines and 17th Sea Bees. We moved to 
Gilbert Island where we took over an airfield on the Atoll of Betio. 
That’s where I hung out ‘til we came home on the Battleship West 
Virginia. I was discharged as an Aviation Machinist Mate third class 
(AMM 31c) in 1946. 
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I was never involved in gas rationing or the use of coupons until # 
came home on leave and # stopped into Matt Musch’s gas station . Not 
being familiar with ration stamps s # got in the car and started off. Matt 
was yelling his head off \ and S thought # had hooked onto the hose at 
the pump . # quickly stopped and he explained that I didn’t give him 
any stamps . I handed the proper amount over to him s leaving feeling 
very stupid » 
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My name is Ardath Pettet. 
gust 26, 1905 in Union Town 


cook and seamstress, which was good be- 
cause she had five daughters. I can remem- 
ber her harnessing and hitching up her horse 
to the buggy to sell cream and eggs at the 
creamery at Parr twice a week in warm 
weather. My father always wore a mustache and # remember how he 
seemed to enjoy the bartering and matching wits with the buyers that 
came to the farm from Chicago to buy livestock. They did that in 
those days. He would then deliver the livestock to the train station at 
Fair Oaks for shipping to Chicago. 

# went to school at Virgie, a one-room school with all eight 
grades in one room and one teacher. We had to walk to school, a 
distance of about 1 314 mile. In cold weather we stopped by a neigh- 
bor by the name of Reed to get thawed out, but by the time we got to 
school we were ready to be thawed out again. So everyone sat 
around the stove ‘till they got warmed. The teacher did her best to 
teach under these conditions. By the time I was in eighth grade a 
horse-drawn bus was used to pick up the children. After graduating 
from the 8 grades at Virgie, students had to find their own transporta- 
tion to High School at Fair Oaks. Many students caught the train nick- 


named s ‘Oid Coaly" at Virigie. 
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My mother died of breast cancer when I was 14 years old. # was 


the oldest daughter and so # had to take over mother’s job. Cooking 
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enough to get the meal cooked and on the table on time, but Dad was 
good, he would just pitch in and help. 

Several families around the Virgie area who had been meeting at 
the school, arranged to move the Good Hope Church from its location 
one mile west of Aix to Virgie. It was moved in sections by horse and 
wagon . St was repaired and services were begun at the new Virgie 
Christian Church in January 1920. In 1920, the ladies in the Virgie 
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My mother grew up in Hebron, IN and so we made a lot of trips to 
Hebron to visit family usually going by the Old Grade ( now 700 West) 
straight north from Virgie. But I remember when the new road was 
built' going straight north from DeMotte to Hebron. Someone told Dad 
you could cross on the new road, it might be difficult but you could get 
through. They were building the new road right through the swamp. 
Dad always had a lot of curiosity and wanted to see what was going 
on. V¥e were in the carriage, so we started to cross. We got so far 
and the mad looked too narrow and soft for the carriage wheels and it 
might break off, and it looked a long ways down to the water. There 
was no way of turning around. The men were working with a team of 
oxen with big yokes and working in the water, it was the only time in 
my life I ever saw oxen working. They said they worked better than 
horses in the swamp. Dad stopped and got out intending to lead the 
horses while mother drove. Mother and us kids were really scared . 
Then some of the men came and led our horses while Dad drove and 
we made it through. I don’t suppose the men working appreciated our 
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trying to go through, hut while # was badly frightened, I’ll always be 
thankful for Dad ! s curiosity . # saw oxen work, a new road rising out of 
the swamps, the land being cleared, new ditches being dug. And now 
it’s ail farm ground growing record crops. 

A car was a sight to see in those days and if we heard one com- 
ing we got to the road to watch it pass. The first cars were open cars 
and the roads were dirt and you got so dirty that most people wore 
Song white dusters over their clothes and hats on their heads. The 
road through Virgie, also past where my husband, Ray, and # raised our 
family, used to be the old Jackson Highway. St was the main road 
between Chicago and Indianapolis. My sisters loved to go to the 
Virgie Grocery store and wait for cars to stop by on their way back 
from the car races on Memorial Day. Many would stop to get country 
fresh eggs and cream at the store. They could view close up the la- 
dies style of dress. As the number of cars increased and the road 
grew busier, they felt the need for a new good paved road. So in 1925 
a new road was built and the route was changed to go 1 112 miles east 
of Virgie and it’s now known as Route 231 . 

in 1933 chinch bugs ate the corn. Then came the drought. Corn 
was burned in place of coal for fuel. Hogs were two cents a pound. 
Seed corn was not purchased . One went to the crib and found the 
best ears and took out the middle kernels for seed. If a field drowned 
out, generally buck-wheat was planted . Corn was shucked by hand . 
Eighty to one hundred bushels was a big days work. Grain was 
threshed b y the old steam engine. Butchering was always done at 
home ; meat made into head cheese and there was liver sausage, pick- 
led pigs feet and tongue, after it had been boiled until tender. Laundry 
was washed on a board; one heated water in a big kettle outside . 
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Clothes were hung outside summer and winter. Ironing was done with 
sad irons. Farming was all done by horses as there were n © tractors 
at this time or lawn mowers. One herded sheep or cattle in the yard to 
cut the grass. 
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I was bom on a farm one mile south of 
Wheatfieid, IN, March 23, 1921, I was the first 
of four children of Firman Pettet and Flossie 
Wiseman Pettet . My folks lived on two other 
farms when a cousin, who was the Mayor of 
Hobart, talked my folks into having a farm 
sal e and moving to the city where the money 
was . They went to Hobart and bought a lot 
and built a new house on it. Dad got a job 
working at the Hobart Heat, Light and Water 
Co. dust a few years later the depression hit 
and people lost their jobs, factories closed 
and people couldn’t pay their bills so Dad lost his job too. Things went 
from bad to worse. People had to eat and many stood in food lines to 
get something to eat . My Uncle Charlie lived in East Gary and worked 
in the Tin Mills. They had no children so he took over the payments of 
our house and they moved in and lived there until he retired . 

We moved back to Kniman broke, but we got help from our fami- 
lies and, made a go of it. I think it was 1932 when my Dad started 
farming with help from his brothers. The depression was still in full 
force but we never went hungry. Everyone raised big gardens. We ate 
lots of beans, potatoes, etc . Every farm had cows, pigs, chickens, so 
we had our own milk, eggs and butter. And our mothers baked home- 
made bread. We had fruit trees . They did their butchering , rendering of 
the lard, stuffing sausage and curing their meat . They had no electric- 
ity, no refrigeration or running water with inside plumbing. They 
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had cook stoves and pot bellied stoves with stovepipes and used 
cobs, coal or wood to heat their homes until REMG came through 
i u : n si *1 * l^h cl i cj is so wonderful. We deeply nh^ jjj*$ it iCs^ n ^ 

ated anything and everything we got or what anyone did for us. We 
were so thankful f&r everything, 

I graduated from Wheat field High School in 1940 . # did several 
kinds of jobs until October 1942 when Unde Sam called and # was 
ready to go as many of my Mends had already gone. Some had been 
wounded and some had been killed and I felt it was my duty to do my 
pari. 

I was a Military Policeman stationed in Arizona for 1 112 years 
doing town patrol and guarding German and Italian prisoners and 
Japanese Americans, protecting them from the Indians. 

When the Americans invaded France # signed up f&r the Para- 
troopers but got Infantry instead. After 3 months of infantry training , 




It was a swamp, very hot and full of rattlesnakes . After 3 months train- 
ing # was on the Queen Mary with 20,000 soldiers, nurses and equip- 
ment headed to England. # was in England a week to 10 days and this 
is where I had my last shower for 9 months. 

We went across the English Channel and waded ashore at 
Omaha Beach, France. There were acres of white crosses there. From 
there I went through France to Metz. # joined the 26th infantry Divi - 




action immediately in the Aisac Lorraine Valley south of Metz, , 
Three of us climbed a hill to join our company about 5pm. They 
bringing down dead and wounded Americans . Dead Germans w 
laying everywhere. # was put on guard duty that same night. 
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# was in a fox hole with a Michigan boy and he froze his feet . He 
told me to get him to the Co. C.P. about midnight . He weighed about 
240 lbs. i got him out of the foxhole which was full of cold water and it 
was spitting snow. # stuck my bayonnet in the ground , and after we 
had gone 20 or 30 feet i missed my rifle. There were 3 rows of stag - 
gered foxholes so we had to zig zag through them . There were lots of 
fires behind us. S left the Mich . guy with the C.P. and started back to 
our foxhole » But when I started back the fires were gone and there 
were hedge rows. # was lost and # said to myself, “What am # going to 
do?” And the sweetest voice said “Follow me and I will show you the 
way.” It had to be Jesus. The Voice said, “Go so far this way and so 
far that way,” and # followed . Then it said to put out my right hand and 
there was my rifle and our foxhole . What a Comfort . 

A couple days later Patton said we’re going to move on to the 
Ruhr River. Our Company was to go on right flank and on left flank and 
followed tanks through the town. Our Co. was spearheading and # was 
on the point leading the way. I heard German wireless radio and chat- 
ter in the ravine. # motioned to others where Germans were, but they 
must have spotted me as a mortar shell burst real close to me. # 
started digging a foxhole and my hat fell off. Again a voice told me to 
get that hat back on. I didn’t even get my hand down until a mortar 
shell hit my forehead and stung my hand. The Co. Commander mo- 
tioned me to come back to a barn there . The German SB’s had cut us 
off and captured us. The C.O. had ordered us to retreat but we were 
just sitting ducks for the Germans. 

We lost 180 men and had 40 men that could walk. The Germans 
shot the crippled. They asked us captured for chocolate and ciga- 
rettes and put us in a barn with piles of apples in it. We had captured 
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a German previously and, he said they would be good to us becaus 
we were good to them. 1 had bullet holes in my canteen and it was 
empty. I had bullet holes in my pant legs and had my finger hit . Our 
medic faked being shot. 


flooded. We walked all night, the next morning we came into a little 
town . The women and kids spit on us, threw rocks at us and called us 
swine. Guards said don’t react to this. They took us through town & 
put us in a barn where we slept in hay, dried our socks and clothes 
while we slept. We walked all the next night. The next morning we 
came to a town with a RR switch yard . They took us to a high building 
next to the switch yard. Americans came over and bombed the rail- 
road yard. The building shook. They interrogated us and fed us boiled 
barley, which wasn’t good. 

We were put in box cars bombed by Americans . Later we were 
marched to another camp where we were given cards to write home. I 
sent one in November and it arrived home in April . At Thanksgiving we 
ail got Red Cross parcels. We were joined by many more American 
RO.W.’s. here. Many were from the Battle of the Bulge. Later we were 
transferred to another camp before Christmas and received A Red 
Cross parcel. I now had frozen feet and they told me to lay on my 


After Christmas 180 of us were marched to a boxcar and loaded 
in so tight. We had standing room only and 1 honey bucket , We sat 
there 12 hrs before the train ever moved . We moved a little then 
stopped, Americans bombed the train, our cars never got hit. After 5 
nights and 4 days we were crazy for water and our honey bucket was 
running over. # was by the only window. The train stopped and I 
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motioned to a political prisoner for a drink and he found a rusty tin can 
and got some hot water from the steam engine . I took a drink and 
shared it with others who were thirsty too. 

The train finally stopped and we were in Czechoslovakia and, 
there was snow on the ground . We all consumed lots of snow. Here 
they gave us a little pan and spoon to eat with . Our breakfast was a 
bowl of hot brown water. At noon nothing and for evening, we got hot 
water with a slice of kolrabi or turnip in it and one slice of 1 ” thick 
sawdust bread. We were in the mountains, cold, no heat, never un- 
dressed, slept in shoes and all. We were issued 1 thin blanket and we 
slept two together to keep warm. 

Germans selected 8 of us to work in town. I was one of them. We 
were to shovel snow and build bomb shelters. On Monday morning we 
went to work. A 60 year old guard marched us about a mile to work. I 
was lucky, others had to march about 20 miles to work in a mine. Our 
guard lived in Pennsylvania, but he was a German and went to Ger- 
many to visit his family. The war broke out and they wouldn’t let him 
go back to Pennsylvania and put him in the German Army. They put 
him in charge of our camp because he could speak German and En- 
glish. He told me he had a Pennsylvania drivers license and explained 
to me why, , 

Our 60 year old guard said to wait for the teamster to come, I 
expected a truck . Soon he came driving a nice team of horses. His 
name was Jack . # loved horses and went over to pet his team. Jack 
saw me and asked for me. A couple weeks later asked if I could go 
home with him for lunch. During lunch an American air raid flew over. 

A guard came running for fear I’d escape. After lunch we went back to 
work. Jack fed me apples . They thought we were getting too friendly 
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so they got rid of Jack and got another man who took me. @ne week- 
end the Germans took him as well and his daughter took over. 

I wasn’t with the teamsters all the time. # worked on tomb shel- 
ters under a Catholic church and 1 house built in sandstone . We bur- 
ied picks and shovels in the cement forms. The old German guard was 
very mad . We dug through sandstone in the basement . The house 
basement had bins. The old Catholic priest and housekeeper lived 
here . A Catholic boy lost his rosary and they gave him a new one. 

They gave us ail bouillon soup. 


racks and found a railroad spike in my bed. I got called on the carpet 
for it. # told them it was there when # came and we all used it to pound 
nails down in our shoes. They called it a weapon and said I was a liar. 
Interpreter, Tony, said I was to be shot. They had rne carry wood to 



stove. No one was around, the doors were partially closed , but they 
were watching me. # think they needed a reason to shoot me if I ate 
any. I sure was tempted, but # turned and walked out. 

We were so lousy, we had lice, bedbugs and fleas, if you com- 
plained they shaved your head and we were freezing anyway and 
didn’t want that. # ate dandelion greens or whatever, # lost 70 lbs. it 


was a good way to lose weight. 

The evening before the war ended, they moved us 20 miles to 
another prison camp. Next morning they let us go out and as we left , 
they handed us a loaf of dark bread . We walked about 10 yards, 
looked back and no guards were behind us. We decided the war was 
over. The Germans just left their portable kitchen so we went up and 
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to sleep In at night . The Russian soldiers were coming behind us and 
they were so mean, stealing and raping women . If an American soldier 
was there the Russians wouldn’t bother them . 

There was no food, no law and no order. The Germans just left a 
train sitting as they were running, fearing for their lives. We got the 
train started, loaded it with soldiers and civilians and headed west. 

We went about 40-50 miles until we ran out of fuel. We stopped at a 
S.S. Barracks . A Polish boy found 2 bikes 1 for him and 1 for me. We 
pushed him up a hill and then rode down and waited for the boys walk- 
ing to catch up. At the bottom of the last hill stood an American sol- 
dier. i threw my arms around him and said, ‘’Where are we?” it was 
Munich, Germany. He said to go in and be fed. They were turning Ger- 
man soldiers around toward Russians that were coming in. They fed 
us lightly then trucked us to an airport. We flew to another camp in 
Germany. Here we were deloused, got our 1st shower in 9 months and 
issued all new clothes. 

We were then flown to LaHarve, France where ail prisoners were 
taken. We were examined by doctors and given haircuts by German 
P.O.W’s. We were fed special diets for 30 days to gain our health. 

We were put on a boat to come home, that took 4 days . # got 
Yellow Jaundice. We landed in Boston, June 21, 1945 '. Two days later 
we were taken to Camp Atterberry and 1 day later we were on our way 
home with a 90 day furlough. 

# came home on the bus and when we came t© 16 & 231 I saw 
Bad’s car at Bilyeu’s store and told the bus driver to stop. Bad & my 
sister, Phyllis were there and saw me get off the bus and ran out to 
meet me. # hadn’t heard from home since I had left the States. My Iasi 
Setter from home said Bad was sick and my sister, Lois was in the 
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hospital so I didn’t know what to expect . We went home and # ran in to 
see my mother. She was so shocked as she didn’t know # was coming 
home. What a joy to be home! After my 90 day furlough # had orders to 
go to Japan , but the war ended in Japan so # was sent to San Antonio , 
Texas then to Ft. Sam Houston, then to Camp Fannon. I had enough 
points to be discharged and was sent home. 
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HELEN (HOEFERUN) PETTET SHARES HER MEMORIES 


# am Helen (Hoeferlin) Pettet. # was born in Jordan Township , 
Jasper County in 1917. # have many vivid memories of my early years. 
We lived near my Grandma and Grandpa William (Willy) Gratner. 
Grandpa was Trustee of Barkley Township. During that time, the KSu 
Kiux KSan was going strong. They dressed in their white masks and 
hoods, came and burned their crosses in his yard. 

# remember how it was the custom for friends and neighbors to 
sit with family members around the bed of the dying until they passed 
away. Then, three neighbors sat up with the casket in the living room 
until the funeral . 

My brother Lawrence and I walked a mile to Burnstown school in 
Barkely Township, it was a one room school with eight grades and 
only one teacher. Her job in addition to teaching, was to keep a fire 
going in the pot-bellied stove which stood in the middle of the room, 
sweep the floor and keep the room tidy. I liked to help her by cleaning 
the blackboards which hung across two walls. Our water came from a 
pitcher pump outside and each child had his own tin cup hanging on a 
hook in the hall with their coat and cap and dinner bucket. Out along 
the school fence were the toilets, one for the boys and one for the 
girls — quite a long way apart! 

We had lots of fun playing ball on the ball diamond, on the teeter- 
totters, and playing games like Red Rover, Red Rover send somebody 
over and others. 

There were school programs once in a while. There was no 
stage for the production, but sheets hung on wire were pulled across 
the room and worked just fine for curtains. I remember one part I had 
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to say and act out was , ’’Roses on my should ®/ j slippers on my feet, 

I’m my daddy’s darling , don’t you think Pm sweet?” Thai was 84 years 
ago. 

Box Socials were really exciting and fun , Each girl would pre- 
pare a lunch, decorate a box pretty as could be and put the lunch in it. 
Each box would be auctioned off by auctioneer, Jim Brandenburg to 
the highest bidder. The girls would get to eat with the boy who bid the 
most for her box . 

During the Great Depression things were difficult, but easier for 
farm families, # think, than for others. I remember Tom Tanner came 
to our farm every Monday pulling a flat trailer behind his car, loaded 
with chicken coops and egg crates. He had a very small store in his 
home and he would travel through the country on his route and sell 
groceries, etc , He’d exchange six or more chickens and eggs for gro- 
ceries if we didn’t have money enough to pay. He was a little man and 
he raced his car motor. I was scared of him and i would go in the 
house and hide under the bed when he came. He knew it, so he’d 
always get out and say ” where’s that girl today?” It’s funny now, but it 
wasn’t then. His little store building where they lived is still there. 

I always liked to go in to Rensselaer which we could do, occa- 
sionally. One thing # remember was Ernie Zea , the blind man who sat 
on a board scooter. He had a whistle that he would blow when 
ing the street , He usually sat on the corners of main street and vis- 
ited with people as they passed by. Everyone knew him and watched 
out for him,. 

There was plenty to keep us busy and entertained in Rensselaer, 

cent stores , Schultz’s and Parks’. 
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The Jasper County Jail was always imposing to me as it stood 
next to the Jasper County Hospital just south off the Court House 

4^ ti-i? r €? m 

I graduated from Rensselaer High School in 1936 » After gradua- 
tion , I cared for Mrs . Harold Barnes , an invalid lady who was confined 
to her wheelchair. A friend asked me to attend beauty college with 
her, for I’d always said I’d like to be a beauty operator. # graduated 
from there and served my apprenticeship in ¥era English’s shop in 
Rensselaer. After a while, # bought Hortense Wuethrich’s ‘‘Powder 
Puff ” beauty shop and was there when World War ## ended. Gerald 
Pettet and I were dating then and when we decided to get married on 
February 23, 1946, # sold the shop, got married and became a farm 
wife. 
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MEMORIES OF ESTHER (RUISARD) RICHARDS 


# am Esther Richards, born and raised 
on a farm northeast of DeMotte, Indiana. # 
am one of five children of Joe and Martha 
Ruisard. My maternal grandparents 
immigrated from Germany in 1888 and 
settled in Minnesota . My paternal grand- 
parents immigrated from Holland in 1887 
and lived in Chicago, Illinois for a few 
years before purchasing land a mile east 
of DeMotte. My parents met while they 
were both living and working in Naperville, 
Illinois. They were married in 1916 and 
bought a 40 acre farm northeast of DeMotte (now the Morning Star 
Subdivision ). # was born in late March of 1924. The snow was so 
deep my father had to go after Dr. Hewitt with a horse and sled » Mrs. 
Menard, a Mend and neighbor, was there to help my mother. Neigh- 
bors did that in those days. 

The stock market crash came in 1929 and I started school the 
following year. The great depression that followed did not affect 
children as it did adults, but # was aware of it in small ways. My 
mother was a good seamstress and she washed feed sacks and made 
dresses , aprons , curtains etc. Aprons were a necessary item for a 
farm wife. She gathered everything from fruits or vegetables to 
chicks in it. My mother was also the family cobbler. She kept us from 
walking around with holes in the soles of our shoes. At that time 
shoes had leather soles and when they became thin she bought half- 
soles and glued them on to stretch the life of the shoes. I remember 
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classmates who had to put cardboard inside their shoes to make them 
do until a new pair of shoes came along . We all learned to “make-do" 
at an early age. Mothers stretched meals. Potatoes and gravy was 
common plus whatever vegetable was stored over winter in the cellar. 
Being on a farm , we also had a cow for milk and a pair of horses to 
farm with. My father had his hair cut by George Knip because he was 
the cheapest and the whole family went along to their home and 
enjoyed the evening visiting. Families visited back and forth a lot 
those days. On Thursday or Sunday evenings we kids expected to go 
visiting or have company at our house. 

Back in the days before REMC and NIPSCO, everybody had an 
outhouse, even if you lived in town. # remember one behind our 

church and the girl’s toilet behind 
the schoolhouse was a ten-seater. 
We had a number of different names 
for this small building, but it still 
served the same purpose. And due 
to a shortage of buildings on the 
playground it also was the favorite 
place to play “Annie, Annie Over." i 
also remember my first airplane ride. The pilot used the field where 
the Christian Reformed Church and the gas station now stand. My 
sister, Frances and I rode for a penny a pound. In 1934, when # was 
10, # had the opportunity of attending the “Century of Progress ” 
World’s Fair in Chicago with my cousin. # remember being awestruck 
and walking until we were worn out. The picture that comes to mind 
when mentioning the World’s Fair is the Avenue of Flags . There were 
flags from many different countries blowing in the wind . 
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DeMo tie’s big fire was in the spring of 1936. # was in the sixth 
grade with Mrs. Charity Wolff, my teacher. Our classroom faced north 
and we lined up along the windows watching the smoke billow up. 
Nobody was allowed to leave until the buses came to take us home . 
Afterwards, the bus driver and my father both avoided driving through 
town until the main street was cleaned up . I remember having 
monthly community programs in the round roofed building now being 
used by Fagen Drugs. At that time it also served as the gym for the 
high school basketball games. I remember too, the Traveling Medicine 
Shows that came through DeMotte. Everyone came for the magic 
shows and songs. And after the show came the sales pitch . No mat- 
ter what ailed you, the “ doctor ” had the cure. # remember one time 
when the Geesa Family from Virgie provided the entertainment of 
songs and tap-dancing. During school recess the boys played marbles 
and the giris roller skated and everybody enjoyed the “ Giant Stride.” 

September of 1936 saw big changes with the school addition. 

Our class was now in 7th Grade and we moved upstairs with the High 
School students . The new building had drinking fountains even 
though it was “sulfur water”. We had restrooms and showered after 
gym class. 

The country was slowly coming out of the depression. My father 
acquired a used Dodge car and had it stripped down to nothing but the 
motor, steering wheel and driver’s seat. The horses were put out to 
pasture and that was our first tractor. The plow and cultivator were 
made to be pulled by horses, so my brother, Joe, at the age of ten 
started driving the Dodge with my father operating the plow or cultiva- 
tor behind. It was a number of years before a regular tractor was 
bought and used . Asparagus replaced the pickle patches for young 
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people to earn money. Ten cents an hour was a pretty common wage. 
Electricity was getting around the country. It mas not uncommon for 
kitchen pantries to become bathrooms . 

As a teenager, roller skating was my No. 1 form of entertainment 
and lasted until motherhood took over my time. My love for skating 
started about Junior High when a skating rink under a tent was set up 
for the summer and early fall months where Yesteryear’s Grocery and 
Meat Market is now located. 

By 1940 the talk of war was strong and older brothers were join- 
ing the army or navy. The attack on Pearl Harbor came Dec. 7, 1941. 
We were at war and young men were enlisting right and left. Metal 
scrap and paper drives were begun. Families were issued ration 
books, one for each member of the family. I don’t remember what all 
was rationed, but I do remember we needed stamps for sugar and gas 
and tires for the family car. Country folks usually had vegetable gar- 
dens anyway but now town and city folks were turning a portion of 
their back yards into vegetable gardens and they picked up the name 
of Victory Gardens. Very few families missed having sons go to war 
and so those at home didn’t complain of their shortages or problems 
and learned to make-do with what they did have. 

After VE Day and then VJ Day the servicemen were coming home 
to marry their girlfriends. The county suffered a terrible housing 
shortage. The majority of couples moved in with family. My brother, 
Joe, and I both moved in with family. My husband and I moved in with 
his family in a four room cold-water flat in Chicago . His two younger 
brothers had to sleep on a rollaway bed in the living room until we 
found a place of our own almost a year later. Across the country it 
was the same, if it had four walls and a roof, someone made it into a 
home . Remember the Quonset hut Vern and Jean Blankenbaker had? 
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JIM ROWEN REMEMBERS GROWING UP IN DEMOTTE 


# graduated from DeMotte High School in April of 
1948 . I was the son of Pop and Ruth Rowen. My 
brothers were Bill and Bud and my sisters were Alice 
and Barbara. 

A highlight I remember was about airplanes 
before the war started. The Cheever brothers had 
smaller airplanes. They landed in a pasture south of 
town. Highlights were to watch them fly over and 
think that I could do that someday. I remember 
Morrie Cheever taking off and for some reason the 
plane nosed over and lost control. We young boys got to watch an 
airplane crash and fortunately the pilot was not injured . 

Another airplane story was when the bombers would fly over- 
head and we would be able to count the number of planes. This was 
exciting for us young boys. 

Russell Clark, a pilot of a B26 bomber worked for Pop Rowen in 
the bakery. He enlisted in the air force and when he came to town he 
would fly by and swoop down with the big engines roaring . It would 
keep us talking for days . “ Did you see the plane and the guns?” 

These were highlights of the day for young boys. 

Another day for a young boy growing up in DeMotte, was the 
anticipation of the new cars at the local car dealer. We kept dreaming 
which one would be ours . We would go down and sit in the cars and 
touch the cars and listen to the new radios. When they got the auto- 
matic transmission , that was exciting, it did not take a lot for the 
young men to dream and talk. 
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George Kanevsky, Jr, Tyson , Bob Cheever and Chuck Childs were 
a group that got together and hung around and played bail over an 
front of Morrie St ruble’s house . 

Other highlights were to go ice skating at the creeks and go 
sledding . St was said, “ The faster you could run the faster you could 
go”. We played on the hill north of the hotel and railroad track . # re- 
member the time we were playing and Shirley Hart broke her leg and 
had to be taken to the doctor. That was the talk of the town for many 
days. 

# remember when they pitched horse shoes in a vacant Sot next 
to the filling station on the west side of the highway. # remember get- 
ting the Blood Orange pop there. 

There was a hill on the east side of town. It was empty for many 
years and we played games and occupied our time there. 

After the 1936 fire, Ruth’s bakery was rebuilt and I delivered 
bread to the DeKock and Swart stores, and Mary’s Restaurant. I had 
carried them six days a week and would bring back outdated bread . 
Not being very big, it took me a lot of trips, I remember the bread 
wrappers were red, white and blue and I was proud of carrying them . 
Wonder Bread was our competitor, but we felt our bread was the best 
in the world. 

In high school I was in a class of 5 girls and 14 boys, graduating 

in 1948. it was fun and we shared with each other and got to know 

each other and their families. 

# remember the six man football games, which were really unique 
and fun to compete. Highlights were when we almost won the confer- 
ence . We did not have a good team but had fun and fellowship . 
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When I was in First and Second grade the federal government 
supplied us grapefruit juice every day. This was not high on my list, it 
did not set good with me and I still have a dislike for grapefruit . 

Then there was a time in the big school when the ceiling fell in 
during school. The janitor was the only one who got hurt. School was 
let out for some time. No one else got hurt. 

My fond memories were of John Hisson. He had served in the 
service and was a teacher, a slight matured man. In our first class we 
met in the science room and he stood there Army-like with his metal 
rimmed glasses and studied us and stared down. He carried a meter 
stick . He took that meter stick and hit the desk, and said now is the 
time that he was in charge and the students sat there in fear. He was 
always in charge. I had great respect for him as a great teacher. Af- 
ter graduating he was a great friend and admired. There were a lot of 
teachers I remember, it was an interesting time in a small school, 
OeMotte High School. 

We would compete with other schools. In track we had a cinder 
track, it felt like sandpaper when you fed. It would be in our knees 
and elbows for days. Many years later someone from DeMott e said # 
had a record for pole vaulting and this record stands to this day, 1 1 ft. 
6 inches. This would not be considered high today but S will always 
remember this. 

The town always supported a softball team which played other 
towns. A highlight would be to go watch the town’s softball team. 

The town bound together to support the team and large crowds came 
out to watch. The community worked together. Those were impor- 
tant days to support each other. 
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Another highlight was when i had the chance to ride a pony. A 
fella would bring a pony to town and # was riding it around our house 
in our yard. My sister Alice wanted to ride so she smacked the pony 
and # fell off. I went chasing her around the house. 

Halloween time brings back memories in DeMotte. We would 
figure out whose windows would get soaped and attempt to turn over 
outhouses and not get seen. We would do other things like place 
things at the wrong homes. Then we would be called in for the night 
and the big boys would go out . It was fun the next day to see what 
the big boys. did. Some of the things were: a cow or two tied in front 
of someone 3 s business and at the school house , a cow was left there . 
They would haul big farm equipment in and leave them in town . This 
is what w@ did for fun then, quite different than this day and age. 

The thing to remember is that we grew up in that era when the 
world was a peaceful place and a safe place to live. Moral values 
were good and strong. The things we learned were carried on to im- 
part in our children and grandchildren. Those people reading this will 
be proud they are living in DeMotte even though it has changed from 
the small village it was. We hope we have left a heritage to be proud 
of and it is carried on forward. 

Jim Rowen 
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LAVERNE TERPSTRA REMEMBERS 


# was horn in B&Motte , and lived here ai! 
my life. My parents lived on the OelKock farm 
west of town. This is where I was born, Octo- 
ber 13, 1928 . My father farmed and fed cattle 
here. After a few years, we moved nearer to 
DeMotte, and Dad had the work of building 
the cement road, Highway 231, through town . 

I was too young to remember the hardships 
of the Depression in the early 30’s. My par- 
ents told me that Dad shucked corn for 2 112 
cents a bushel and did farm work for 15 cents 
an hour. They had a newspaper clipping from the depression time 
with these market reports: wheat was 70-75 cents per bushel, com 
was 15-16 cents per bushel, butter was 10 cents per pound, eggs 
were 15 cents a dozen, chickens were 5 cents a pound, cattle were 2- 
3 112 cents per pound, hogs were 3 cents per pound, and potatoes 
were 25 cents per bushel. 

Most people had a cow, and a few chickens. Some raised rabbits 
for meat . Many people raised vegetable gardens, had a few fruit 
trees, and used the barter system. They exchanged eggs for grocer- 
ies, etc . People helped each other, and gave the needy neighbor a 
bushel of apples from their tree, a loaf of homemade bread or any- 
thing they had to share. 

I can also remember about the time in the early thirties it was 
very dry weather - not much rain. There were many dust storms . 
Fields were plowed then, and the soil blew easily. The sky in the 
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southwest , low in the skyline, would become a reddish brown color. It 
almost looked like a cloud bank, it got higher and higher. My parents 
would say, “ Here comes Kansas ”, as most people would quote. 

My mother w&uid lay wet towels on the window sills to help keep the 
dust out when it came to us. The dust would hide the sun , and it was 
like the evening. People that needed to be outdoors put wet 
washclothes over their nose and mouth , When the wind disappeared 
the dust stopped with a layer of red-brown dust everywhere . 

When I was a small child, if we heard at i airplane in the distance, 
we ran outside to watch it. There were very few planes, no large pas- 
senger planes, as we know now. We once saw the Goodyear dirigible 
flying over our house. 

There were not any black top” roads back then. They were 
gravel, except for main highways. I was playing in the front yard, and 
a car was driving very fast, and stirring up alot of dust on the gravel 
road, which was State Road 10. The car was light blue with a cover 
over the back wheels. Dad said it was a terraplane built by Hudson. 
Two men robbed the DeMotte Bank and were caught in Morocco. 

# loved helping my mother make biscuits , knead bread , and make 
cupcakes, in years passed, sugar did not have fillers in it to keep it 
from lumping. St had to be sifted, and then added to flour and other 
dry ingredients before mixing in a batter. 

Yeast was sold moist in a square wrapper, to be used for baking 
bread . St needed to be dissolved in warm milk or water. 

Eggs were beaten in a separate bowl for a recipe until frothy or 
siighty stiffened . Then they could he folded into the rest of the batter. 
This process was thought to make the cake lighter. 
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# was in the second grade, in the little schoolhouse, behind the 
big building which housed third grade through twelfth grade. Both 
buildings are torn down . They were located behind the now DeMotte 
Elementary School . in April of 1936 , someone burned garbage on a 
windy day behind the stores on Main Street. We could see the fire 
start burning from our school room windows. The school bus drivers 
were called, and we were all brought home early. 

My father worked on the railroad, east of DeMotte. He parked his 
new Chevy coupe on the main street in front of the stores. It was 
locked, and the men tried moving it away. Not successful ! As my fa- 
ther and the other workers were coming down the railroad on a hand 
car, they saw the smoke getting higher in the sky. They said, “Look 
Neal, there goes your car up in the smoke.” It wasn’t funny, it burned. 
No insurance in those days for a loss. Most of the town burned . 

When # was twelve years old, my parents said I could get my hast 
curled “with a permanent.” Some of the other girls in my class in 
school already had “perms”. Mrs. Burke had a beauty shop across the 
street from the grocery store, which is now Carolina Furniture store. 
After she had my hair rolled on irons hanging from a machine, which 
was on a pole above my head, she decided to get her groceries while I 
was processing! She must have found a friend to visit with, because it 
took her a long time. The machine, or my hair, was popping and 
crackling. She came in the door of the shop, quickly put down her 
groceries, and took the clamps off my hair. I was watching in the 
mirror, and saw my hair fall to the floor, as she removed the clamps. 
Needless to say, she parted my hair on the opposite side. My perm 
still cost $12, and I was unhappy. 
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Grocery stores were much smaller than today. Customers would 
bring in their list of articles they needed, give it to the clerk, and do 
other shopping down the street. If they ordered a box of oatmeal, the 
clerk picked out the size box, as the number of children they had. 

Eggs were put in a paper bag. There weren’t plastic cartons. 
Fresh fruit or vegetables were not available in the winter. Only veg- 
etables that would last long, like cabbage, potatoes and onions were 
available. 

Cookies were sold loose, in a case with glass, dividing the com- 
partments. Clerks would put the cookies that the customer chose in 
a paper bag and weigh them. Many times loose articles would be 
wrapped in a sheet of paper and tied with a string. The meat was 
wrapped the same way. Paper boxes were saved from shipping 
canned goods. Groceries were packed back into these boxes. If a 
family with several children bought many groceries, the owner of the 
store would slip in a free bag of hard candy for the children. 

In 1946 I graduated from high school in a class of twenty four 
pupils. 

The summer of 1946 there was a Homecoming Celebration. 
People would come back home from a long distance. Each year a 
queen would be chosen as part of the Celebration. She would receive 
many nice gifts and a trip to Clinton, Iowa. In 1946 I was honored to 
be the Queen. I was very happy. 

World War II broke out. Many of our young men volunteered to 
go into service. Our boys felt this was an honor and a duty to fight for 
our country. Some of our men didn’t live to return home. We thank all 
of our service men for their years of service, defending our homeland. 
We are happy also for those that returned home safely. 
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The families that had men and women in service would hang a 
hanFtier in a front window. There mmuid be a star for each person in 
service. 

L fF'€r it p s it r ai f^Mn^sly had fo n r stars n b^^mm^^r. ‘If §n rt fantnljy 

was happy to have them ail return home after the war was over. 

Steve joined the Navy after high school The basketball coach , 
Charlie Stevens, joined the Nlavy at the same time . They were sent to 
different bases for training. Steve was on a tanker in the Pacific. 

ai risk » Ships needed fuel. Steve was in charge of gun number forty 
one. They would bring fuel to combat ships operating near the coast 
of Japan. 

Steve and I were married in 1949. After various types of work, 
Steve worked as a farmer. We farmed up to one thousand acres of 
land. We saw 1-65 being built through the farm land where we worked . 
Sieve and I have four children , ten grandchildren, anti one great 
grandchild. M/e are proud of all of them. 
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MEMORIES AROUND KNIMmN 

by Annetta Wynkoop 

At the stockyards in Kniman, the cattle came in by train that ran 
through Kniman. When the cattle came in, the men on horses drove 
them down 500 W and 900 N over to 700 N and 700 W to the Pice 
Ranch at Wirgie. 

The pickle factory was next to the stockyards. They had four 
tanks outside ; the rest were inside. They had pickles in the tanks for 
months. The train would bring in tank cars and ship the pickles out to 
canning factories . 

Next to the pickle factory was the depot. The train stopped and 
picked up eggs, dressed chickens, ducks, grease in barrels and hay 
that was shipped to Chicago. After the depot was the grain elevator. 

In Kniman, there was a hat shop run by the three O’Connor sis- 
ters ; Elia (Peterson), Nell and Lotte. The Methodist Church has been 
there for a Song time. There was a Catholic Church there but they 
moved it in 1930 t © Wheatfield and again used it for a church , Mr. 
Armstrong ran a gas pump, grocery store and the post office. Mail 
was brought in by horse back from Roseiawn a couple times a week 
before the automobile was invented. There was a dance hail run by 
the Armstrongs and there was an ice-house in Kniman, too. Mr. Lee 
Myers had a grocery store and gas pump. They bought eggs, cream 
and real calves. 

Holley’s sold wind mills and put them up for you. Mr. Holley got a 
job to put one up at Naked City in Roseiawn. Everyone wanted to go 
and help him put it up. 
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At Indian Lake, west of Kniman on Si . Rd. 110, was swamp land 
before they cleaned it up to farm . When it was a swamp and woods , 
there were wild blueberries there » The plants were about 10 inches 
tail. People came from all over to pick them. Mow it is farm land. 

There was a Lutheran Church south of Kniman which is now the 
site of Faith Lutheran Cemetery. They had night services there . # 
remember the old oil lamps they used at night . The service was in 
German. The church was sold to the Pettits. They made a house out 
of it. 

The road (900 N) from Walker Center (St. Rd. 49) to Kniman up to 
the early 1940 , s was a dirt road. It was one lane, it is now 5 miles 
long but back then it was 7 miles long as you had to wind around the 
stumps in the road. In the late 40’s they graveled it and then black 
topped it. 

Back in the late 1930’s a man in Kniman had a large grain truck 

and went to the Indianapolis 500 Race. He got a lot of people to go to 
the races with him. He loaded them in the grain truck like cattle and 
headed for Indianapolis the night before. They slept on the ground 
after they got there. The next day they put planks on the grain truck 
bed and watched the race. It was so cold there they wore their winter 
clothes. 

On the Fourth of July in the early 1900’s, my dad, his sisters and 
other friends (there were about a dozen of them) walked down the 
railroad from Kniman to Fair Oaks to celebrate the 4th of July and see 
the fireworks at night. Dad said it was so cold they wore their over- 
coats. That walk is five miles or more, one way. 

We would walk three miles to pick strawberries all day. At the 
start, there were not too many berries. You got 1 112 cents a quart . 
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When there were a lot, you got 112 cent a quart . You picked all day for 
about 75 cents. You had to work hard t© make a dollar a day. Then 
when the day was over, it was a 3 mile walk home. 

in the early 1900’s people didn’t vote in Kniman . The people had 
to go 5 miles over t© Walker Center to vote (St. Rd. 49 & 900 W). 

Wallpaper catalogs were sent by mash The samples were about 
the size of a Sears catalog. The book was about one Inch thick. You 
would go down to Longs or Fendigs Drug Stores in Rensselaer and get 
your paper. It cost about $3.00 - $4.00 to paper a room. You made 
your own paste. To put it up, you had to trim one side, when you were 
done with the book, you saved it. In February, we took the pretty 
paper and made Valentines. We had a Valentine Box at school. We 
didn’t have any money to buy Valentines. 
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Thank You 


Thank you to the following for their generous donations, 
making the publication of this book possible. 

Belstra Milling Company - Tim Belstra 
Bob's Hairport- Bob Bormann 
Mildred Buzek 

DeMotte American Legion Post 440 
DeMotte Chamber of Commerce 
DeMotte-Kankakee Valley Rotary Club 
DeMotte State Bank 
Kenneth L. & Lois DeVries 
Don & Joyce Fieldhouse 
Financial Arts, Inc. - Jack Fagen 
Frazier Funeral Home 
Mike & Brenda Goeken 
Ruthann Hershman 
Jackson Funeral Service 
Jasper Foundation, Inc. 

Art & Donna Lageveen 
Northern Light Studio - Doris Myers 
Sell-it-Again Shop 
Evelyn Terborg 
Women's Circle of Giving 
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